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Extracts from a Discourse on the 
Death of the Right Kev. Tueopore 
Denon, D. D. Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the 
State of South-Carolina. By the 
Rev. Drs Gavspen, Rector of Si. 
Philip’s Church, Charleston. 


Tneovore Denon was born in Bos- 
ton, on the 8th of December, 1776,* 
and in early life was remarked for his 
personal beauty, the index, in his 
case, of a celestial disposition. Un- 
der a good moTueR he was religiously 
educated. She regularly, on Sunday 
evenings, heard her children repeat 
the Catechism—read to them the 
Holy Scriptures ; and, at the appoint- 
ed seasons, conducted them to the 
Church to be catechised by the Mi- 
nister. In the Latin School of the 
town he passed seven years, and he 
has expressed his apprebation of the 
old English system there adopted, and 
his affection for his preceptor, (the 
late Mr. Hunr) who, he remarked, 
‘sovep To TEACH.’ He passed the 
four succeeding years at Harvard 
University, and here, as at School, 
received the first honour of his class.7 
For his alma mater he retained much 
affection. He loved to look at her 
stately wails, and to speak of his Col- 
lege friend,j and of those families in 
the village whose hospitality had 
soothed the labours of the Student.— 
He often declared that his happiest 





* He departed this life, August 6, 1817, af- 
ter an illness of six «lays. os 

+ He was among the youngest, if not the 
very youngest in his class at College, being less 
than nineteen years of age when he received 
his first degree in the Arts. 

¢ Courteous and benevolent to all, Dr. Dehon 
admitted only a few to his friendship ; and, at 
College he appears to have had only one inti- 
mate companion—the late Mr. Francis Chan- 
ning, who was his room mate. 
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days were at that season, in which, 
with little experience of the depravity 
of mankind, he had pursuits, associ- 
ates, and prospects calculated to awa- 
ken all the energies of the mind and 
heart. While he was pursuing his 
studies, he engaged in the business of 
keeping a School, and on the Lord’s 
day officiated as a lay-reader at Cam- 
bridge and at Newport. He was, by 
his own choice, destined from early 
youth to the sacred office, and was ad- 
mitted a Deacon and a Priest, by Bi- 
shop Bass. He received Contirma- 
tion from Bishop Seapury, the first 
consecrated of our Bishops. He ac- 
cepted the charge of Trinity Church 
in Newport, Rhode-Island ; and, by 
his uncommon prudence, though he 
was then only twenty-one years of 
age, settled some dissentions that had 
long existed in the Church, and pro- 
duced a harmony among its members 
which was never afterwards inter- 
rupted.|| He had the unbounded af- 
fection of this people. 

In his first visit to this State, in 1803, 
his health permitted him to officiate 
only a few times. He was generally 
admired ;§ and it was observed by one 
of our Clergy,{] that he should be hap- 
py to have that young man Bishop of 


the Diocess. He was soon after invited 


to be the Assistant Minister of St. 
Philip’s Church. He had many in- 
ducements to accept. The climate 
was more congenial to his constitu- 





|| This is stated nearly in the words of a per- 
son who was a member of his congregation in 
Newport. 

§ One of the discourses be preached at that 
time, in our oo Assylum, was from the 
text—‘* 4nd behold the babe wept.” He was 
remarkable for selecting the most striLing pas- 
sages as the texts of his Sermons. 

The late Rev. Thomas Frost, Rector of 
St. Philip’s Church. 


——— 
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tion. The society more diversified. 
The means of improvement better in 
this metropolis, and the congregation 
much larger. He resisted these con- 
siderations, and remained at Newport. 

In the year 1808, as a Member of 
the General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, at Balti- 
more, he distinguished himself by a 
temperate but steady opposition to the 
proposal for setting forth Additional 
Hymns: a measure which he disap- 
proved as an innovation on the ser- 
vice of the Church. 

In the year 1809, the Rectorate of 
St. Michael’s Church, in this city, was 
tendered ¢o him, and as his ill health ve- 
ry frequently prevented his officiating, 
and it had become evident, that if he 
remained at Newport he must die, he 
determined to visit South-Carolina ; 
and in the course of the winter form 
his decision as to his future residence. 
With singular delicacy and candour, 
he stated to the Vestry that he felt him- 
self under obligations to the Church of 
St. Philip for their esteem, evinced 
in their having twice invited him to 
be their Minister; and that on this 
account he would prefer that Church 
should it be vacant, and he should 
conclude to remove. 

He had for seven years the sole 
charge of the large congregation of 
St. Michael’s Church. He wished 
the funds of the Church to accumu- 
late, so that his successor might have 
an assistant; but he was unwilling 
that they should be impaired for his 
accommodation. His labours here 
were very great. On the Lord’s 
Day he has been engaged in his du- 
ties, with little intermission, for nine 
or ten hours. He has held Morning 
Service, administered the Commu- 
pion, and immediately gone to a sick 
chainber—come thence to Afternoon 
Sérvice, and returning to the sick per- 
son, remained with ‘him until nine 
o'clock at night. How often was he 
seen at the altar with a body ready to 
sink, supported by the vigour of an in- 
tense devotion! In his Sermons he 
constantly presented to his hearers 


* Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
His first Sermon was from the text, 
* F am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
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Christ ;” and his last from these words. 
“ [Ve are complete in him.” He loved 
to dwell on the nature of the Ordinan- 
ces, on the characters of the Saints 
commemorated by the Church, and 
on the excellence of the Liturgy,* so 
as to induce his people to value pray- 
Ek and the reading of the Scriptures 
more, and Sermons less. He thought 
.that the best preaching was that of 
inspired men, and of our Lord him- 
self, contained in the lessons read in 
the daily service. He considered the 
Lord’s Supper a great means of in- 
creasing the faithful, and would have 
wished to have it administered every 
Sunday ; and when he became Bi- 
shop, he advised the Clergy in their 
visits to the vacant parishes every 
time to “set up the altar.” He 
thought, that in general more good 
was to be expected from Public Pray- 
er, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, Catechising, and the visits of 
the Clergy, than from Peaching ; and, 
that too many came to Church to 
hear, not to pray—to gratify taste and 
curiosity, rather than to humble them- 
selves before God. * * * * * * * # 
In his style he preferred the persua- 
sive to the vehement manner; and re- 
sembled Bishop Horne, and St. Jou, 
(his favourite Apostle) rather than 
Horserey, or the Apostles Perer and 
Paut. His delivery was slow, partly 
from choice, for he remembered the 
precept, “ Be not rash with thy mouth, 
and let not thine heart be hasty to ut- 
ier any thing before God.” In Prayer 
he was engaged heart and mind, and 
succeeded, to a very great degree, in 
losing sight of the objects around 
him. In the offices of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, his whole deport- 
ment was solemn and affecting. In 
Catechising the little children he had 
particular pleasure, and was so inter- 
esting that their parents liked to be 
present. In the chamber of sickness 





_* A discourse of his with this title, was pub- 
lished at the request of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania, 
by whom it is now circulated as one of the best 
tracts on that subject. His discourses on Con- 
firmation are, probably, the most complete 
vindication of that Ordinagee to be found in 
any work. . 
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and affliction he was often seen, and 
always a most welcome visitor.* * * 
**** © * With his brethren of the 
Clergy, he had now attained the in- 
fluence of a Bishop. If there was 
any difference of opinion on Ecclesi- 
astical affairs, they were led to serious 
deliberation, and this usually termi- 
nated in a conviction that he was 
right and they were wrong. Under 
his influence “the Protestant Episce- 
pal Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in South-Carolina” was 
organized, and attained unrivaled pros- 
perity; the harmony of our State 
Convention, too long interrupted, was 
happily restored; and a general dis- 
position produced in the minds of both 
the Clergy and the Laity, to adhere 
strictly to the rulest of our excellent 
Church, particularly in relation to 
Baptism, and to the observance of the 
Festivals. I repeat, these important 
measures were effected, before he was 
elected Bishop, by the influence of his 
kind and sensible expostulations. 
In the year 1812, the Convention, 
by an unanimous vote, elected him 
our Bishop. Into the views of the 
pious, in relation to the necessity of 
this officer, he had heartily entered, 
but he had sincerely hoped that the 
choice would not fall on himself. 
This was probably the most anxious 
moment of his life. In accepting, 
said he, there is much responsibility 
incurred, but there is perhaps as much 
in declining. He was accustomed to 
look at both sides of every question, 
He put out of view every considera- 
tion but the Church. * * * * * * * 
He was Consecrated to the Episco- 
PATE on the 15th of October, 1812. 
His life had been rather retired, but 
he soon become familiar with all the 





* It had been a custom among the pious in 
our community, on the death of a friend, to se- 
clude themselves even from the public services 
of the Church ; but he sacceeded to a great ex- 
tent in recommending the better example of 
David, who under the loss of his child went to 
the Temple for consolation. 

+ He was strict in his compliance with the 
Rubrics and Canons of the Church, in obedience 
to his solemn Ordinatjon Vows ; and he thought 
also, that these regulations contained, in ge- 
neral, the collected wisdom of the pious in 
many ages, and that the unity and peace of the 
— were endangered by 2 deviation from 
them, 
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duties of a public station. In the 
Chair of the State Convention, he ex- 
hibited the utmost dignity and impar- 
tiality, and greatly facilitated busi- 
ness by the collectedness and diserimi- 
nation of his mind. In administering 
the Episcopal Rites, he had an ex- 
pression of air and countenance of 
the most engaging character; and 
he preserved his interesting manner 
throughout the services, although they 
were protracted for many hours, and 
sometimes interrupted by want of 
sympathy in those around him.{ In 
his visitations, he never lost sight of 
his proper business. In the social 
circle, the affairs of the Church were 
made the subject of conversation ; in- 
troduced by him, and continued as 
long as there was any prospect of do- 
ing good. In the vacant Parishes, 
the Candidates for the Ordinances 
were often privately instructed by 
himself ; and he would go many miles 
out of his way to visit the Christian 
inquirer—the sick and the afficted, 
who had no Minister of their own. 
His duties to his large Congregation 
would not permit his absence for any 
length of time ; many of the Parishes 
were remote from his residence, and 
his Episcopal visits were necessarily 
made during six months of the year, 
as in the summer the planters usually 
leave their home: His journeys, 
therefore, occasioned much exposure 
and fatigue. * * * * * * * * *:' He 
felt much solicitude for those Mem- 
bers of the Church scattered through 
the country, and particularly in the 
Western Districts, who had no op- 
portunity of enjoying her Ordinances, 
and corresponded with some of them 
on the subject of the course they 
should pursue until they became suffi- 
ciently numerous to form Congrega- 
tions. The Candidates for the Minis- 
try, in our Church, having no regu- 
lar instructor, our Bishop voluntarily 
undertook that arduous office. * * * * 
* * * * He strictly examined their 
attainments when they applied for 





+ His appearance, while in the act of ¢ lay- 
ing on of hands,’ and at a Consecration, 
as he proceeded up the aisle, is recollected by 


many, #8 of a character which the best efforts . 


ofthe pencil equld never pourtrar, 
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Holy Orders ; and, in no case ever 
consented to dispense with a single re- 
quisition of the Canons. He hada 
great affection for his Clergy. He 
loved them as the Ministers of the 
Lord. ** *** *# 8 * #8 HR ® 
To serve the Clergy he never spared 
himself. He “ laboured more abun- 
dantly” than they 2ll. He was more 
than their Bishop—their Friend and 
Father. It is much to be regretted 
that he never addressed a charge to 
his Clergy. This composition, he 
conceived, claimed more than ordi- 
nary excellence, and his multiplied 
duties did not afford him sufficient lei- 
sure. But, in his annual Addresses to 
the Convention, which were published, 
he brought to the view of the Clergy, 
and the Church in general, the most 
suitable cautions and directions. In 
one of these Addresses, it will be re- 
collected, he recommended with affec- 
tionate earnestness, the steady obser- 
vance of Family worship. 

The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was 
held in Philadelphia, in May, 1814. 
As it was a time of war, he would 
have to go by land, and return at a 
sickly season, through a sickly coun- 
try—but his presence was a duty, and 
private feeling and convenience were 
not regarded. He returned in Au- 
gust, and was sick. With this experi- 
ence of the hazard of a return to 
our climate at mid-summer, he again 
went during the last spring to New- 
York to attend upon the General 
Convention. Here his reputation was 
gloriously consummated. He never 
appeared to more advantage. His 
influence seems to have pervaded 
both Houses of the Convention. The 
establishment of an dcademy, under 
the patronage and control of the whole 
Church, for the Education of Candi- 
dates for the Ministry, was a mea- 
sure attempted by him without suc- 
cess at the preceding General Con- 
vention, and still anxiously desired. 
He had to encounter strong opposi- 
tion; but he prevailed, and by con- 
ciliating suggestions,induced a change 
of opinion in some of those who had 
diflered from him. He felt, on this 
ceeasion the mest lively gratitude and 


joy, and considering the measure of 
vital importance to the Church, he 
declared that its adoption was among 
the happiest events of his life. It is 
to be hoped that the remarks from 
his pen on this subject which were 
submitted to the Convention, and 
which, it is believed, had great influ- 
ence on the decision, will yet be given 


,to the public. * * * * * * In about 


six weeks from the time of his depar- 
ture, our Bishop was again with us—in 
the exercise of his duties, with his ac- 
customed activity. On the last day of 
his health he was at Sullivan’s Island, 
occupied with the concerns of the 
Church. He attended to the smali 
as well as the great; and it was plea- 
sant to see him, who had so lately 
been a Chief in our Chief Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council, directing his mind to the 
minutest matters in the ceconomy of 
a small place of worship—that its seats 
might be arranged so as best to ac- 
commodate the congregation, and to 
afford a proper situation for the mili- 
tary stationed at that Island. His 
last visit, and that within a few hours 
of his sickness, was to the chamber of 
a bereaved mother. ‘There is reason 
to believe that the seeds of his dis- 
ease were received in the house of a 
Clergyman, whose family in sickness 
and trouble he frequently visited, 
though he had expressed a conviction 
of the hazard to his health in doing 
so. He went to the grave of the 
wife ; and, in true affection for an ab- 
sent Brothey, patiently remained till 
all was done.* His illness was too 
severe to admit much conversation. 
But the greatest sufferings could not 
disturb the serenity of his mind. To 
his attendants he was uniformly kind. 
Having made a sudden exclamation 
from pain, he immediately observed, 
“ Do not suppose that I murmur ;” 
and, to calm the bosom of affection, 
he referred to that passage of Scrip- 
ture, “ Be still and know that I 
am God.” ‘The 33d chapter of Job 
having been read to him, he remark- 
ed, “I do not know whether, (ae 
Job expresses it) my flesh will ever 
*The last letters he wrote were to two ab 


sent relatives of the decessed, to.comtort them 
under theic sfliretion, 
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“ again be fresher than'a child’s ; but 
“ this I know, I am just where I 
“would be, in the hands of God.” 
He declared that his trust in God had 
never been shaken; that he knew 
he should carry to God, at death, 
much sinfulness, but that is covered— 
he said a second time, with emphasis, 
“that is covered.” Adverting to his 
particular disease, he said, “Why is 
it that the stranger is subject to this 
“calamity from which the native is 
“ exempt ?—but ‘God hath set the one 
“ against the other”*? On his last 
day, he was asked what I have men- 
tioned in the beginning of this dis- 
sourse : and also, “ with what subject 
are your thoughts now employed ?” 
—and he replied, “ that I would en- 
deavour to be a more perfect being.” 
But you do not depend on your own 
merits for Salvation? “Oh no/ I 
rest on the Saviour ;” or words to 
that effect. He quoted, from one of 
our Collects, the words § increase and 
multiply upon us thy mercy”—and 
thus commented—*‘ increase, not only 
increase—but multiply. His last ee? 
tation from Scripture was, “Ged of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob,” ex- 

ressive, as I suppose, of his confi- 
Sines in that Divine Faithfulness on 
which the Patriarchs rested, and in 
the Divine mercy, which is from gene- 
ration to generation. As his end 
drew near, he was silent and still, 
His eyes looked lovelier when fixed 
on the Angels ready to receive his 
Spirit. His countenance had the ex- 
pression of his happiest and most pious 
moments. It was turned from earth 
and friendship unto Heaven and God. 
* Mark the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” 

The great and peculiar characte- 
ristic of Dr. Denon was devotedness 
to God and his Ministry. In this 
cause he left his quiet home, his se- 
lect friends, his favourite studies and 
contemplations, and entered into ge- 
neral society, for which he had no 
taste, and on a life of perpetual acti- 
vity, which was uncongenial both 
with his disposition and his habits. In 
this cause he spared no sacrifice, and 
declined no difficulty and danger ; he 


* Ecelesiastes, chap. vil. 4 
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was willing to spend and be spent, and 
would allow nothing to divert him 
from it. But his conduct in the other 
relations of life ought not to pass un- 
noticed, for in them also “he was 
faithful unto death.” * * * * * * * 
In the intercourse of society he was 
courteous to all, but he flattered no- 
body. He was as tender of the feel- 
ings and reputation of others as of 
his own, and equally so in their ab- 
sence and presence. He was careful to 
avoid giving offence, and very slow to 
take offence. The wrong must be ob- 
vious and intended before he would 
censure it, and then it was evident that 
he was discharging a painful duty. He 
declared his sentiments in relation to 
wicked conduct without fear or affec- 
tion; and when it was necessary, 
with the boldness of an Apostle, to 
the offender to his face. He had 
charity for those whom he conceived 
to be in error. But he never could 
be seduced by a specious liberality to 
do any thing which might reasonably 
be considered a compromise of his 
own principles. “ Charity (he used 
to remark) requires me to.bear with 
the errors of my brother, not to adopt 
or to approve them.” He was forgiv- 
ing to those who had injured him. If 
he suffered long, he was still kind ; 
when he was reviled, he imitated 
his Lord and Master, and reviled not 
again; and, when unjustly accused, 
“he answered not.” He was most 
beneficent. He attached no import- 
ance to the possession of wealth, ex- 
cept so far as it would enable him to 
go more about and do more good. * * 
** +s * © @ © © In the near rela- 
tions of life, he appeared with uni- 
form tenderness of heart and stead- 
fastness of Christian principle. He 
was a dutiful Son, a kind Brother, 
an affectionate Husband and Parent, 
and the most generons and faithful of 
Friends. Of his Mother he delighted 
to converse.* * * * * * * * Of his 
feelings towards the dearest of his re- 
latives, Ll would that I were allowed to 
speak, for they gave rise to some of his 
most interesting remarks. Blessed be 
God! they will afford unspeakable com- 
forts to the heart to whom they belong. 
Qf the powers of his understanding, 
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it may be ubserved, that they were of 
the first order, for in the various situ- 
ations in which he was called to act 
he aiways held the first rank. * * * 
~* * * * * * His imagination was 
lively, and in early life had been cul- 
tivated. His memory was remarkably 
quick and retentive. His judgment 
was eminently sound. His opinions, 
on subjects not connected with his 
profession, were seldom incorrect, and 
were eagerly sought by his friends. 
He had a complete command of his 
intellectual resources, and could use 
them with equal advantage in public 
and his study. His mind had an energy 
which was not to be controled by the 
fatigue of the body. In the services of 
ihe Sanctuary, long protracted, when 
his body was ready to sink, his mind 
was still in full exercise, and after a 
tedious journey he could apply him- 
self during the greater part of the 
niglit, to the preparation of a Sermon, 
or to a conversation maintained with 
his usual ability. His attainments in 
knowledge were extraordinary, con- 
sidering, that from twenty-one years 
of age he had been occupied with 
the active duties of a large congrega- 
tion, and he was continually adding 
to his stock of improvement. His 
studies being interrupted during the 
day, were often continued through 
the greater part of the night 5 and it 
appears, in some instances, to the 
dawn of morning. 

I will, now, briefly state what I 
conceive to be prominent excellencies 
in the character of Bishop Deuon. 
In the first place, inflexibility. * * * 
* * * * * His character had the or- 
nament of aeckness. * * * * * * * 
Another excellence in his character 
was discretion. * * * * * * * Hiis 
sense of gratitude ought to be men- 
tioned, for it was peculiarly lively. * * 
**** * * ¥ * His character was 
strictly formed on Christian princi- 
ples.* He referred every thing to 
the Scriptures. He was accustomed 
‘o ask himself, how would my Saviour 
have acted under such circumstances, 
and in this way resolved several ques- 





* He thought that the religion founded on 
tceling rather than principle, was usug!ly in- 
consistent aud suort lived. 


tions of the most intricate nature. 
In the various situations in which he 
was placed through life, he could al- 
ways find some precept to guide and 
some promise to comfort his heart. 
It was this complete knowledge of the 
Scriptures and skill in applying them 
which rendered him so valuable a 
counsellor in the time of temptation 
and trouble. He could not be satis- 
fied with a cold performancejof duty, 
but wished, in the service of God and 
his fellow creatures, to do all he could, 
and to become every day more and 
more capable of usefulness. He placed 
before himself the standard of Scriptu- 
ral perfection, and in dependance on 
the assistance of the Spirit of God, 
pursued it with ardour and persever- 
ance even unto death. To be holy 
was his ruling desire, and was the last 
wish which he expressed. It was the 
consciousness of his distance from this 
standard which rendered him so hum- 
ble and condescending. 

Of his faults, for who is he that 
sinneth not, 1 know more from his 
own declarations than from observa- 
tion. They were such as persons in 
general would not have noticed, but 
they seldom escaped the attention of 
his own bright perception. In his 
person he was rather above the mid- 
dle height, and though not slender, 
yet by no means robust. His eye had 
the greatest sweetness of expression, 
and his countenance was expressive 
chiefly of settled conviction on great 
points and inward peace. When he 
smiled, it bore the features of benevo- 
lence ; and, when he looked grave, 
of piety. 

I have thought, my friends, that 
this particular account of a faithful 
man would be useful. He was placed 
by the Providence of God in a variety 
of situations, and in all of them acted 
well. In youth and manhood, in 
sickness and health, in adversity and 
prosperity, in private and public life, 
in the world, in the Church, and at 
the hour of death, let us be followers 
of him, as he was of Christ. This ca- 
reer of usefulness is now arrested by 
the hand of death. This bright ex- 
ample lives only in memory. Those 
lessens of wisdom, to which you lis- 
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tened with more and more delight, 
and which you fondly hoped your 
children’s children might enjoy, are 
now hushed in the silence of the grave. 
The widow and the fatherless have 
lost their protector and patron. The 
hopes of our Church are scattered 
to the winds. Surely this is a time 
to weep and be sad—to humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God ; 
to come into his tabernacle, and fall 
low on our knees before his footstool, 
and to say, “We have sinned: we 
have done wickedly: to us belongeth 
confusion of faces as at this day, but 
to thee, O Lord our God, belongeth 
righteousness and mercy for ever.” 
Gentlemen of the Vestry of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, 1 embrace the pre- 
sent occasion, in behalf of the Clergy 
and the Church in general, to thank 
you for the generosity which, over- 
looking your particular interest, and 
seeking the good of the whole Church, 
added your request to that of the 
Convention, that Dr. Denon would ac- 
cept the Episcopate. We thank you 
for your endeavours to promote his 
comfort while he lived, and for the 
many affectionate tokens of respect 
which you have evinced for his me- 
mory.* Under your present feelings 
I can wish you no greater consolation 
than that you may be the honoured in- 
struments of giving to your Church 
another such minister. But where 





* Among other expressions of their respect 
and affection, the Vestry resolved that the 
corpse should be buried beneath the Altar ; 
that a slab, with his name and age, should cover 
the spot; and that a2 Monument should be 
erected to his memory in the most censpicu- 
ous place in the Church. The Standing Com- 
mittee of the D.ocess, in their resolutions on 
the occasion, commended the Church, as un- 
der a most heavy bereavement, to the prayers 
of all the Bishops, and of Episcopalians in ge- 
neral. The “ Society for the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of the y tame er Cler- 
gy,” the “ Society for the mcement of 
Christianity in South-Carolina,” and the 
“ Bible Society,” entered into resolutions ex- 
pressive of their deep sorrow and sincere 
respect and regard. The three Episcopal 
Churches in Charleston were hung in mourn- 
ing, and the place of Worship of the German 
Lutherans, who also addressed a letter of can- 
dolence to the Vestry of St. Michael’s; and 
many persons of both sexes in this State and 
in Savannah, put on black. The body was car- 
vied {9 its last bed by his Clergy, and the grave 
was filled up by the labours of the Vestry and 
ather respectable citizens. 
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will you find such a rare combination 
of mind and. mamners, of knowledge 
and goodness, of zeal and prudence ? 
Mzy God pour upon you the influen- 
ces of his Holy Spirit, that you “may 
“perceive what things you ought to 
“do, and also may have grace and 
“ nowes faithfully to fulfil the same.” 

My Friends of St. Michael’s Con- 
gregation, on this occasion, while 
you weep for yourselves and your 
children, you have the sympathy of 
the whole Diocess, of other Congre- 
gations in this city, of many persons 
in other States, and of the venerable 
Fathers, the Bishops of our Church. 
To have had for several years the 
services, the example, and the prayers 
in your behalf, of such a Man of God, 
is no common privilege. May you 
be suitably thankful to God, and as 
“ much have been given you,” may it 
appear, in the end, that “you have 
profited much.” 

My Brethren of the Clergy, our 
own sorrows are swallowed up by our 
solicitude for the Church. We trem- 
ble for the Ark of God, for its High 
Priest is removed: We are afraid 
that the Sheep will be scattered, now 
that the Shepherd is smitten. We feel 
as if we would call on our Elijah, the 
Chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof, to come back to us--to leave his 

lory, to share our cares and labours. 

he Church is now committed to us. 
We cannot do all we wish, let us do 
all we can. Thanks he to God! .her 
principles and institutions cannot fail 
to commend her to the affection and 
admiration of the wise and good. 
Thanks be to God! she has already 
enlisted in her cause, in this Diocess, 
intelligent and virtuous laymen, who 
would be a blessing to any Church. 
Thanks be to God! he is on our 
side—for he has promised to be “a 
wall of fire round about her,” and 
“@ glory in the midst of her ;” and 
if God be for us, who can be against 
us. To despair of the Church would 
be criminal. Let us guard her vene- 
rable frabric as our most sacred in- 
heritance Let us never consent to 
remove the smallest part of it, either 
to please our friends or to conciliate 
our enemies. Let us be united our- 
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selves, and make it a chief care that 
the. people should be of one heart 
and of one mind. Let us gather up 
the maxims of our departed Bishop ; 
and, in the light of his example, 
cherish more and more the Apostolic 
faith— the piety without enthusiasm— 
the zeal according to the know!edge— 
and the manners of the primitive Chris- 
tians. Let us remember the time is 
short, and work diligently while it is* 
called to-day. Let us always look to 
God for direction ; for, though Paul 
should plant and Apollvs water, God 
only can give the imcrease. QO, ye 
Ministers of the Lord! O, ye servants 
of the Lord! Pray without ceasing for 
the peace and prosperity of the Church. 


In the above interesting eulogy on the 
elevated merits of the much beloved and 
lamented Bishop Denon, there are some 
statements relative to a Theological 
School, on which a regard to truth re- 
quires that some explanatory remarks 
should be made. It is believed, that 
there was no difference of opinion at any 
period, as to the necessity of some public 
provision for the education of candidates 
for holy orders. The endowment of Theo- 
logical professorships was one of the ob- 
jects contemplated by a Society founded 
in the city of New-York several years 
since, a large proportion of whose funds 
has been appropriated for the education 
of young men for the ministry. A general 
Theological School also was considered a 
most desirable object by many, who doubt- 
ed whether it was expedient or proper in 
the General Convention to legislate on that 
subject. It was supposed that this mea- 
sure could be best effected by private 
concert; that if individuals of the Church 
in those parts most favourably situated 
as to numbers, to wealth, and to the fa- 
cility of procuring suitable candidates for 
orders, would associate and found a 
Theological Institution on liberal princi- 
ples, offering influence in it to the Church 
in every Diocess in proportion to the con- 
tributions raised for it,—a Theological 
Seminary answering the purposes of the 
Church at large, and enjoying in a consi- 
derable degree its patronage, might be es- 
tablished. And organized in this mode, it 
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was thought various evils would be avoid- 
ed, to which legislation on the subject, by 
the General Convention, was liable. At 
any rate, the Church in that quarter 
where it was conceived the greatest faci- 
lities and advantages existed would en- 
joy a Theological Institution, which, 


while it liberally invited the support of 


the Church elsewhere, did not claim a 
monopoly of patronage. A plan of this na- 
ture had been publicly proposed, and mea- 
sures were taken for carrying it into effect 
in its leading principles, and liberal en- 
dewments had been made. It was natural, 
and it was the duty of that portion of the 
Church enjoying peculiar facilities and ac- 
vantages, to be solicitous that it should not 
be called by an act of the General Conven. 
tion, to foregothem, and to aid inestablish- 
ing an institution elsewhere. These appre. 
hensions were removed when those who 
were solicitous for a Theological Institu- 
tion under the auspices of the General Con- 
vention, agreed to place it in that quarter 
where a plan had been already formed 
for a Theological Seminary, and liberal 
endowments made to it. 

These remarks are offered solely with 
a view to prevent the erroneous inference, 
that there was an opposition to a general 
Theological Institution as such, or to one 
suitably situated. 

It is also due to truth to mention that 
the respectable author of the above eulogy 
must have been misinformed on one point. 
On inquiry we “cannot find that any “‘re- 
marks from the pen of Bishop Denon, on 
the subject of a Theological Institution, 
were submitted to the Convention, which, 
it is believed, had great influence on the 
decision.” Bishop Denon, however, had 
influence whenever he chose to exert it— 
for he advocated every cause with talent, 
with integrity, with zeal, and with per 
severance. 

—_—— 
The two first Sundays in Advent. 
(From Mrs. West’s Scriptural Essays.) 
Tur season appointed by our 





Church to prepare us for commemo- 
rating the nativity of the Saviour of 
the world, may be compared to the 
preaching of his forerunner in the 
wilderness ; for it excites us to a deep 
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sense of our transgressions, and to 
newness of life, (the term by which 
Scripture implies reformation,) in 
order that we may welcome those 
tidings of exceeding great joy—the 
birth of a Redeemer. It was not till 
after St. John had exhorted every de- 
scription of people, whom the fame of 
his austere sanctity drew within the 
influence of his powerful eloquence, 
“to bring forth fruits ‘meet for re- 
pentance,” that he pointed out to them 
the “ Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

A salutary conviction of the terrors 
of the Lord must prepare us to hear 
his good-will to man proclaimed by 
angels; and the soul-searching ap- 
peals of the evangelical prophet are 
a to our consideration in the 

essons appointed for this season. It 
seems impossible for any one who 
possesses taste to admire sublimity, 
and moral feeling sufficient to reflect 
on his own actions, to doubt the inspi- 
ration of Isaiah, after having atten- 
tively perused the style he uses in 
opening his commission to offending 
Israel. Never did Prophet pour forth 
so earnest an appeal to an inconside- 
rate, ungrateful world. Never was 
the Creator arrayed in such opposite 
yet assimilated qualities, of hatred to 
sin, and compassion for sinners; power 
to destroy, and mercy to save ; om- 
niscience to discern the secrets of the 
heart through the externals of religi- 
on, and placability to those who, even 
after a long course of crimes, not in 
words only, but also in purpose and 
act, return to their God. We have 
continual opportunities of remarking, 
that it is the peculiar superiority of 
instructions, dictated by the Spirit of 
God, that they apply to all ages of the 
world, all forms of social life, and all 
conditions of men. For sacrifices of 
rams, and the blood of bullecks and 
of goats, let us substitute such a par- 
tial dedication of the superflux of 
wealth to public or private charity, as 
in the present times is subscribed by 
ostentation, or given by carelessness, 
without an accompanying sentiment 
of love to our neighbour, or obedi- 
ence to God: and for the observance 
of new moons and appointed feasts, 
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let us read an outward attention to 
holy ordinances, without correspond- 
ing religious impressions,—or a con- 
tentious devotedness to doctrines, 
without moral rectitude, or regard 
tothe social duties; and instead of 
the Jewish hypocrite, we shall behold 
the Christian formalist, to whom the 
son of Amos continues to announce 
the omniscience, the purity, the jus- 
tice, and the mercy of God, 

In the first lesson for the afternoon 
for the first Sunday in Advent, the 
same eloquent instructor who, in his 
exordium, enforced the necessity of 
repentance, proceeds in his second 
chapter to predict a change in the 
Almighty’s system of government. 
The times of Christianity are, in 
Scripture, generally denominated the 
latter or last days; expressions not 
indicative of the termination of the 
world, as the early Christians erro- 
neously supposed, but significant of 
its being the last dispensation that 
God would give to man; being that 
perfect discovery of his will, for 
which the faithful patriarchs waited, 
and the Mosaical covenant prepared 
the Jews. Isaiah dwells on the uni- 
versality and the tranquillity of the 
Messiah’s kingdom ; he names pride, 
ambition, avarice, self-dependance, 
(all of them species of idolatry that 
still exist,) as the causes why the an- 
cient church was forsaken by that 
God who will have no fellowship 
with idols, And in a description of 
the terrors of Ommnipotence, coming to 
take vengeance upon proud and lofty 
yet helpless sinners, our knowledge 
of its final purposes enables us to dis- 
cover, not only temporal and national 
punishments, but a lively portraiture 
of that day, “ when the elements 
shall melt with burning heat, and the 
earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up.” That 
Isaiah referred, in the first instance, 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
proved by our Saviour’s repeating the 
words of the prophecy, as what the 
generation which he addressed would 
in part witness ; but that subsequent 
events in the Church, and the close 
of its terrestrial conflicts, were also 


implied, the application of St. John, 
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who wrote his Revelations many years 
after the siege of Jerusalem, renders 
evident. Well might Isaiah, con- 
templating the convulsions of nature, 
and the dismay of the mightiest of 
mankind, while attempting to hide 
themselves from the glory of the 
Lord, exhort his readers to withdraw 
their confidence from mortal man, 
‘¢ for wherein is he to be accounted 
of ?”? 

Repentance, reformation, and a 
judgment to come, being thus sug- 
gested to our meditation by the les- 
sons for the day, the collect for the 
first Sunday beseeches God to give us 
grace to.prepare for the future ad- 
vent of Christ. All who believe in 
the incarnation of the Son of God 
acknowledge, that his appearing once 
in the form of man, to be a sacrifice 
for sin, an evsample of godly life, 
was preparatory to his re-appearing 
as the judge of all men, the rewarder 
of his faithful servants, and the pu- 
nisher of his obstinate enemies. ‘This 
collect must be admitted to be scrip- 
tural, by these who object if the 
words, as well as the meaning, af 
Scripture be not preserved; for two 
sentences in it are adopted from the 
epistle. What are those “ works of 
darkness which we must cast away,” 
and what “that armour of light” 
which will alone protect us in the 
terrible day of the Lord? We learn 
from St. Paul’s explanation of those 
metaphors, that the deprecatory ex- 
hortation is not directed only against 
magical delusions, or the obscene 
rites of Pagan idolatry ;—but against 
concupiscence, malice, injustice, false- 
hood, covetousness. The armour of 
light is not speculative philosophy, 
superior intellectual attainments, nor 


even a more punctual observance of ° 


religious forms ;—it is honesty, so- 
briety, chastity, and charity. The 
practice of these duties is called 
“ putting on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
which testifies, that those passages in 
Scripture, which speak of our being 
clothed with the righteousness of 
Christ, include conformity to his ex- 
ample. 

The Gospel gives an historical ac- 
count of our Lord’s public entry into 
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Jerusalem a few days previous to his 
passion, and while he was the idol 
of the versatile multitude. We may 
learn from his behaviour, how we 
should employ the commonly brief 
period of our popularity, and thus 
consecrate the favour of man. He 
vindicated the sanctity of holy places, 
by driving from the Jewish temple 
those traders who profaned it by secu- 
lar employments; and indicated by 
this act the necessity of a moral as 
well as of an external purification. 
When we bring worldly thoughts 
into God’s house, we re-erect the 
seats of the money-changers which 
Christ threw down; and by sensual 
or vain ruminations we introduce 
the proscribed Moabite and Ammo- 
nite into the sanctuary. This action 
of our Lord’s has a still further signi- 
fication: in it he appeared as a puri- 
fier of the sons of Levi, and exceed- 
ingly jealous for the temple of the 
Lord of Hosts. But the earth is also 
the temple of God; and the same 
Jesus who, during his abode amon 

nien, twice cleared his Father’s house 
from the profanation of traffic, shall, 
when his mediatorial kingdom ter- 
minates, appear, to renovate a world 
which has been long defiled by the 
wickedness of man! 

In the lessons for the second Sun- 
day in Advent, the prophetical spirit 
of Isaiah expatiates in metaphor; 
and by a beautiful allusion to a well- 
fenced, highly cultivated vineyard, 
continues his vindication of God’s 
dealings with the Jewish church, and 
subsequently with the Christian ; with 
all whom he hath enriched with the 
knowledge of his will, but who, in 
stead of bringing forth the fruits of 
holiness, are oppressors, sensualists, 
sophists, and perverters of justice. 
Against such ingrates God will erect 
the banner of hostility, and summon 
remote nations to execute the tem 
poral judgments connected with a 
state of warfare. But more terrible 


woes than human instruments can in- 
flict are predicted in the end of this 
chapter. There the elements are set 
in motion, and our eyes are directed 
to that terrible day, when, amid the 
agonies of expiring nature, the light 
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of heaven sha!! be quenched in dark- 
ness, dismay, and sorrow. - 

The desolation of Israel, that pre- 
monitory warning to all ungrateful 
nations, is yet more fully explained 
in the twenty-fourth chapter. The 
stubborn people, and the idolatrous 
priest,—the luxurious master, and the 
dishonest servant,—they who broke 
God’s laws by usury, and they who 
submitted to ungodly compacts, shall 
ail be swept away. Power and wealth 
shali be no protection; poverty or 
meanness of station no excuse. Even 
the sacerdotal stole shall not cover 
the prophaner of its purity from a 
soul-searching God. “ The earth 
shall mourn ;” it shall be burnt with 
fire; a remnant shall be left,—a small 
gleaning preserved from a devoted 
harvest. The scattering of the tribes 
by the Assyrian conqueror, the long 
desolation produced by the Roman 
invasion, and the closing scenes of 
the universe, all successively pass in 
the mind of the prescient seer. When 
Israel “ wept by the waters of Baby- 
lon,” the earth “ did not reel to and 
fro like a drunkard ;” nor was it re- 
moved like the cottage or tent of 
a wandering shepherd, when Titus 
stormed the temple at Jerusalem, or 
Adrian ploughed up the foundations 
of the city where the Lord’s anointed 
had suffered a malefactor’s death. 
“ The windows from on high were 
not opened,” nor were “the kings 
and mighty ones of the earth gather- 
ed together as prisoners in a pit.” 
That day is still to come ;—the day 
when the Lord shall reign gloriously 
in Jerusalem, in the presence of his 
ancient and heavenly hierarchy. 
Therefore, let the Christian priest 
and noble, the trader whose God is 
gain, and the servant who, either in 
the multiplicity of worldly care for- 
gets his heavenly Master, or acts dis- 
honestly by his earthly,—the tender 
and delicate woman, who seems fasti- 
diously to disdain the common earth, 
—all who pervert justice, and all who 
deny God,—let them tremble at the 
still unfulfilled portions of this pro- 
phecy ! ; 

__ The collect prays for a right use of 
hose Holy Scriptures which the epis- 
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tle assures us were wrilien ior our 
learning; to exercise patience, and 
to inspire hope. ‘The calling of the 
Gentiles is the topic upon which St. 
Paul addresses the Romans. In the 
primitive ages of the church, it was 
a lively source of consolation to these 
converts, when labouring under se- 
vere persecution, to know, that their 
renunciation of idolatry, and adop- 
tion into the Church of God, were 
plainly declared by those ancient 
writers who, though Jews themselves, 
and feeling all the nationality of their 
country, yet predicted the excision of 
that often-pardoned but ever-offend- 
ing people, and the engrafting of an 
alien branch on the stock of faith, 
We, who live in probably the latter 
ages of Christianity, have our hope 
and patience equally exercised by 
the continuance of Israel as a scat- 
iered yet distinct people ; and by the 
unperfermed assurance, that before 
the consummation of all things, the 
remnant, of which Isaiah spoke in 
the afternoon proper lesson, shall be 
gathered into the storehouse of divine 
mercy. 

A portrait of the despised Son of 
Man, invested in the solemn charac- 
ter of judge of men and angels, is 
selected for the gospel. Here our 
Lord describes to his apostles that de- 
struction of the civil and ecclesiasti 
cal polity of the Jews, which, from its 
peculiar horror, and the unrelentin 
vengeance with which it was inflicted, 
is considered by all Christians, as 
more emblematical of the day of 
judgment, than the woes of any other 
nation since the creation of the world. 
“ Jerusalem is still trodden down by 
the Gentiles.” Only for a short pe- 
riod, since the death of Christ, has 
she been out of the possession of her 
enemies; but “when the times of the 
Gentiles are fulfilled,” direful omens 
of another change shall alarm all the 
nations upon earth. Whether these 
signs shall take place in the material 
heavens; or whether, by the sun, 
moon, and stars, according to the ge- 
neral language of prophecy, earthly 
potentates are figuratively personi- 
fied, it would be presumptuous to de- 
termine. The predictions that are 
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preserved in holy writ were not in- 
tended to make us seers and diviners, 
but humble observers, delighted to 
trace the hand of God in every event, 
with a conviction that all will ulti- 
mately accomplish, first the purifica- 
tion, and then the preservation, of 
his Church. Whether, therefore, 
our Lord described the premonitory 
signs of his coming in literal or in 
prophetical language, the conclusion 
is the same. Whether kings and 
princes, instead of shedding benign 
influence like the heavenly lumina- 
ries, scorch and afflict the earth ; or 
the people, no longer fertilizing the 
nations by their industry, realize their 
symbol of a tempestuous overwhelm- 
ing ocean by popular contentions and 
furious insubordination,—be it the 
part of every devout Christian to 
watch, to pray, and to consider the 
signs of the times ; not as the men of 
Athens, who loved to talk of wonders, 
but as those who “ look for new hea- 
venus and a new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness.” 











SOCIETY (IN ENGLAND) FOR THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL. 


In the last number of the Journal 
was given an Abstract of the An- 
nual Report of the Society. The 
following are extracts from the 
Annual Sermon, which was preach- 
ed by the Lord Bishop of London, 
(Dr. Howrey) before the Society, 
on Friday, the 21st of February, 
at the Parish Church of St. Mary 
le Bow, from Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 
20. 

Tue present limited influence of 
Christianity in the world, is traced 
by his Lordship in a manner which 
ought to put to shame all indifference 
on the subject, to the want of due 
exertions on the part of its professors. 

Formally invested with authority, and 
endued with power from on high, the 
Apostles entered on their office; and, de- 
claring to Jew and to Gentile the terms 
of salvation, repentance from sin and faith 
in the crucified Redeemer, experienced 
the testimony of Christ to the word of his 
grace, (Acts xiv. 3.) in the unexampled 
triumph of the Gospel over the passions 
and prejudices, the inveterate intellectual 
habits and social usages, of mankind. In 
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the course of a few years, a mighty re- 
volution was effected, by their ministry, 
in the religious opinions and practice of 
the various nations which acknowledged 
the dominion of Rome. * 

The early predominance of the Faith 
in the capital and provinces of that vast 
empire, was naturally regarded as the 
immediate prelude of the happy consum- 
mation presignified in the records of pro- 
phecy, when Christianity should assnme 
her legitimate sovereignty, and become 

«the religion of the world. The magni- 
tude of the obstacles already surmounted 
might justify the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The faith, which had baffled in 
its infancy the united hostility of human 
wisdom and power, had attained stability 
and permanence, and was advancing with 
progressive rapidity in the career of con- 
quest. 

But the primitive convert who indulged 
this pleasing speculation, could he return 
from the grave, would behold with sur- 
prise and mortification the disappoint- 
ment of his fairest hopes. “It is, indeed, 
a distressing reflection, that, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, the influence 
of our blessed religion is still so feebly 
and imperfectly felt in the most extensive 
and populous regions of the ancient world; 
that, while the ends of the earth have 
yielded their treasures and territory to 
the avarice or ambition of Eurepe, they 
have not received in exchange the inesti- 
mable truths of the Gospel; that the na- 
tions of the East, while they bow in pas- 
sive submission to the power of Chris- 
tians, reject the yoke of Christ. 


Yet nothing, on examination, will be 
found in the present state of religion in 
the world, which is not perfectly consist- 
ent with the language of ancient prophe- 
cy, and the promises of our blessed Lord. 

The varied predictions of the Old and 
New Testaments coincide in describing 
a series of conflicts between the gross 
superstitions and corrupt affections of 
mankind on the one hand, and the pure 
religion of Christ on the other; till the 
warfare shall be finally terminated by the 
extinction of death, and the subjugation 
of every enemy. 

The reasons of this mysterious dispen 
sation are founded in the nature of things. 
Conversion to Christ implies the submis- 
sion of the understanding and will to the 
law of holiness; a change of the inward 
man, not to be effected by violence, but 
resulting from the conviction of truth, 
and the cogency of motives which aet by 
a moral efficacy, and not by compulsion, 
on the will. Our Lord has entrusted this 
difficult work to the intermediate agency 
of his servants, with an assurance of ef- 
fective assistance, in aid of their faithful 
endeavours. But he has no where engaged 
to exert an irresistible influence in sub. 
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duing the perverseness of the infidel, who 
obstinately rejects the truth; nor is he 
bound to supply the deficiencies, or pros- 
per the endeavours of Christian preach- 
ers or communities, when they are negli- 
gent or unfaithful in the promulgation of 
his Law. 

In these arrangements of grace we ob- 
serve a striking analogy to the ordinary 
course of nature. It is man who dresses 
the ground and scatters the seed: it is 
God who blesses the labour of the hus- 
bendman with increase. The genial in- 
fluences of heaven, the shower, the dew, 
and the sunshine, are limited in their ef- 
fects by the quality of the soil, or the 
measure of industry employed in its cul- 
tivation. In a similar manner, without 
the slightest impeachment of our Lord’s 
fidelity or power, the progress of con- 
version will recede or advance, in pro- 
portion to the piety and knowledge of his 
servants, their zeal and ability in the 
propagation of truth, and the intellectual 
and moral capacities of those to whom 
the word of salvation is addressed. 


The Bishop adds,— 


It is the object of the present discourse, 
to verify these observations, by reference 
to some of the principal missions in dif- 
ferent ages of the Church; and if their 
truth is established, we shall at least have 
obtained some direction for our future 
proceedings, in the performance of duties 
peculiarly incumbent ona nation which 
covers the sea with her navies, and ex- 
tends her dominion to the ends of the 
earth. 


His Lordship then depicts the in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications of 
the first Preachers of the Gospel, as 
giving them a personal aptitude for 
the duties of their Ministry ; and ob- 
serves, that those primitive teachers 
possessed an auxiliary of incalculable 
power, in the general conduct. and 
character of the whole Church. 


But zeal (the Bishop adds) in the bo- 
som of the primitive Christians, was as- 
sociated with meekness and patience, 
with conscientious attachment to order, 
and willing conformity to discipline. It 
was not a wild or impetuous passion, but 
a sober and rational principle of conduct ; 
attentive to the suitableness of its means, 
and the sufficiency of its power, and anx- 
ious to regulate its movements by the 
dictates of prudence, in subordination to 
legitimate authority. The believers in 
Christ, however widely dispersed through 
the mass of society, were thus united in a 
regular body; and, like the several parts 
of a disciplined army, had the advantage 
Sf acting at once on the must distant 
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points, with a combination of force di- 
rected by a common plan. 

In this unity of principle, of action, anti 
of object, conspicuous alike in the prac- 
tice of individuals and the general pro- 
ceedings of the Church, we have, I con- 
ceive, discovered the cause which, under 
the guidance, and with the sustaining 
power of Christ, was of most imme- 
diate efficacy in the early diffusion of the 
Gospel. 


In illustration of the truth ‘of this 
observation, his Lordship draws an 
affecting picture of the Roman Mis- 
sions. 


To pour the light of the Gospel over 
the benighted regions of the East, has 
long been « favourite object of pious and 
reflecting men, among the two great divi- 
sions of Christians which share the West- 
ern World: and could a project of such 
extent and importance have been achieved 
by human policy and power, the exertions 
of the Roman Church may seem to have 
been adequate to its accomplishment. 
The celebrated establishment for the pro; 
pagation of the faith commands our ad- 
miration, by the grandeur and magnifie 
cence of conception displayed in its plan, 
and by the energy and judgment which 
prepared and directed the arrangement 
and application of its means. Its designs, 
in their full extent, embraced the conver- 
sion of the world ; and, in the different 
religious orders prepared to act under its 
direction, it had the disposal of a power, 
prodigious in force, and proportioned to 
the magnitude of the undertaking. These 
singular institutions supplied a number 
of men distinguished by ardour of piety 
and innocence of life; accustomed to la- 
bour, to poverty, to the severest priva- 
tions; inured to implicit obedience; pre- 
ficients in the study of human nature ; 
and versed in the sciences, the arts, and 
the languages, which could facilitate ad- 
mission and intercourse in the severai 
countries assigned for the exertions of 
their zeal. A regular system of inspec- 
tion and discipline insured the adyan- 
tages of control and direction, at the 
greatest distance from home ; combining 
the movements -of the several Missions, 


and exacting the labours of every indivi- — 


dual in his allotted station. 

With such ample provision and skilful 
disposition of means, the world was pre- 
pared to expect some extraordinary result 
fram the united efforts of this great com- 
pany of preachers. (Ps, Ixviii. 11.) 

But their path was encumbered with 
difficulties. ‘The obstacles opposed to 
their progress, by the peculiar tenets ant) 
manners of the East, were increased in 
a tenfold degree by the degenerate morals 
of Christians; and, above all, by the 
cfimes and cruelties of European adiven- 
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turers, Which cust a dark shade of suspi- 
cion on the motives and the views of the 
Missionary, when he pressed on the na- 
tives the acceptance of the religion of pu- 
rity and peace. 

We are not prepared to assert, that 
hese impediments, however discourag- 
ing, might not have been gradually sur- 
mounted by the perseverance and acti- 
vity of the preachers, if the doctrines 
and maxims of their Church had allowed 
them to teach the truths of the Gospel 
unadulterated by erroneous traditions, 
and to proclaim the sovereignty of Christ 
without reference to the dominion of 
Rome. jut the disadvantages under 
which they laboured in these respects, 
were further aggravated by the craft or 
the vanity of individuals, who, in deroga- 
tion of a primary law, with a view to the 
acquisition of nominal proselytes, pre- 
sumed to conceal or disguise the tunda- 
mental truths of the Gospel, aud to sanc- 
tion the communion of darkness with light, 
(2 Cor. vi. 14.) by opening the pale of the 
Church to idolaters, without faith, repent- 
ance, or knowledge; who were suffered 
to retain the pollutions of Paganism, 
whilst they professed the worship. of 
Christ. Nor did the evil terminate here. 
The fairest hopes of success were, in some 
instances, fatally blasted, by mutual com- 
petitions, animosities, and dissentions ; 
and, in others completely extinguished 
by the natural consequences of an ambi- 
tious policy, which infected their ranks, 
and subjected alike the guilty and the 
innocent to the suspicion and vengeance 
of the native Princes. 

From the operation of these several 
causes, the blood of Martyrs has flowed 
without the effect of produciug, as in 
happier ages, a new groth of believers : 
and, among the descendants of their once 
numerous converts, the few who still 
profess Christianity are sunk in the gros- 
sest corruption; without even 2 shadow 
of pretension to the know ledge, the vir- 
tae, the constancy of faith, which obtained 
for the primitive Christians the respect 
and admiration of mankind. 

When, to these considerations, we add 
ihe principle of intolerance and lust of 
exclusive domination, which contemning 
alike the claims of antiquity and the rights 
of conscience, invaded the privileges of 
the Eastern Bishops and Patriarchs and 
the liberties of the native Christians, we 
shall contemplate, without astonishment, 
and with less proignant regret, the failure 
of the Romish Mission. 

But the Bishep, with a faithful 
hand, applies the view which hé has 
taken of the causes of primitive suc- 
cess, in the just rebuke of the negli- 
gence and failings of the professors of 

1 purer faith than that of Rome. 
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The enterprises of protestant Missiona 
ries, more contracted in plan, and less os- 
tentatious in conduct, may perhaps esta. 
blish a claim to superior praise, if we com- 
pute the amount of success by the num- 
ber of real believers, and allow no other 
test of conversion than sincerity and effi- 
cacy of faith. But the hope of an invidi- 
ous triumph must yield to feelings of hu- 
miliation and shame, when we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that the impres - 

,8ion produced on the natives by the 
preachers of our pure religion is almost 
as nothing in proportion to the immense 
population of India; and that, among the 
Protestant nations which have obtained 
power and influence in the East, we have 
little claim to the palm of distinction, in 
the comparison of our feeble exertions 
with the amplitude and extent of our 
means, 

The cares of one venerable Society 
have, indeed, for more than a century, 
been directed with parental solicitude to 
that interesting quarter of the globe. 
Among the Missionaries employed in her 
service, are shining examples of zeal and 
devotion, of knowledge and holiness, of 
meekness, disinterestedness, and churity, 
worthy of the Apostolic age. The vir- 
tues of these holy men have been justly 
appreciated by the natives, have been re- 
warded by the affection of the lower or- 
ders, and the favour and confidence of 
the great. Yet, whilst in the spirit of 
primitive Christianity they preached he1 
purest doctrines, whilst they were re- 
spected as sages and revered as saints, 
their instructions were heard with indif- 
ference, and the number of their converts 
was small. 

To what peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances must we ascribe the infeli- 
city and barrenness of their conscientious 
labours ?—to the obstinate prejudices of 
the natives ?—their vicious habits ?—their 
indifference to truth ?—their aversion to 
novelty ?—their dislike to the moral re- 
straints implied in reformation and re- 
pentance? The influence of these causes 
is great, perhaps insurmountably great, 
in the present state of opinions and man- 
ners among the nations of India. But is 
this the whole of the case? Is the blame 
of rejecting the offer of salvation exclu- 
sively imputable to the natives? Have we 
taken all possible means to dissipate the 
prejudices and discourage the barbarous 
superstitions which shackle their minds 
and degrade their character? and have 
they not reason to complain, that we have 
never assured to the convert, protection, 
employment, or fayour; security from 
the resentment, or compensation for the 
scorn, of his countrymen? May we not 
find an obvious cause of their disregard 
to the Gospel and inaptitude for the re- 
ception of its truths, in the prevalence of 
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sentiments and conduct among the Eu- 
ropeans in India, altogether discordant 
with the pure spirit of evangelical cha- 
rity, which united the affections and ef- 
forts of the Apostolic Church in the pro- 
motion of the common cause ? 

The energies of society have never, in 
fact, been directed to the work of conver- 
sion, as an object of general concern ; 
whilst the truth and dignity of our holy 
religion are, in too many instances, dis- 
credited by the vices of its professor, 
their neglect of its sabbaths and sacred 
ordinances, and their contempt of its mi- 
nisters and doctrines. The future advance- 
ment of Christianity in India will, in a 
great measure, depend on the success of 
our endeavours to eradicate the infidelity 
and correct the morals of the European 
population. Will the native embrace a 
faith which is disgraced or derided by its 
professors? Will he admit the necessity 
of renouncing his vicious practices, when 
he discovers no traces of Christian virtue 
in the conduct of Christians by name? 
A reformation of this kind might be justly 
regarded as the dawn of a brighter day 
in the East. In the present state of so- 
siety, it were, indeed, absurd to expect 
an immediate and extensive revival of 
the virtues and graces peculiar to the 
early ages; but much may be gradually 
effected by the application of existing re- 
sources, in repairing neglects and omis- 
sions, which are generally acknowledged 
and lamented in the present day. And 
much has already been done. This great 
concern of humanity is no longer regarded 
with indifference : it has engaged the se- 
rious attention of Government, and inter- 
ested the feelings of individuals, The 
necessity of extirpating the germ of the 
evil, by rational and pious education, is 
universally felt; and, whilst appropriate 
instruction at home is secured to the 
higher ranks, institutions have been es- 
tablished in India, to communicate reli- 
gious knowledge to the children of indi- 
gent Christians, and by early cultivation 
of reason, to prepare the hearts of the na- 
tives for the reception of Divine Grace. 

In this state of public opinion and feel- 
ing, the formation of an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment,* on the genuine model of an- 
tiquity, in the capital cf ow Eastern do- 
minions, is a circumstance of peculiar 
importance, whether it be considered as 
restoring to our pure religion her inte- 
grity of form and legitimate honours, and 
thus promoting the salutary influence of 
her ministers, and observance of her or- 
dinances; or whether we regard it as a 
centre of union to men of sober and rea- 
sonable piety, who, in the arrangement and 
prosecution of their beneficent schemes 
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for the advancement of the Gospel, will 
be led by duty and prudence to this high 
authority, for information, direction, and 
assistance. By the light of this new star, 
the wise and the virtuous, who in single- 
ness of heart engage in the service of 
Christ, will be anxious to -— their 
course : to this point they. will look for 
instruction, in the original conception of 
their plans, the preparation of means, 
and the choice of instruments: and here 
they will find their best security against 
the danger of wasting the energies of zeal 
and of talent in fruitless exertions, from 
want of concert and regularity in their 
proceedings, or of consistency and pre- 
cision in their views. To such unity of 
principle, of action, and of object, we have 
traced the successes’ of the primitive 
Church ; and from the return of the same 
spirit, we may expect the renewal of 
those victories which first shook the em- 
pire of darkness, and the consummation of 
that triumph which shall effect its finat 
extinction. 


After a brief recapitulation of his 
argument, his Lordship thus con- 
cludes :— 


From this view of the case, we derive 
the consolatory assurance, that the obsta- 
cles which have hitherto disappointed 
our hopes, may in time be surmounted, 
by a vigorous and honest application of 
means confessedly within our reach, and 
already in partial operation. The path 
which was trodden by the early disciples 
is still open: it will still be illumined by 
the presence, and smoothed by the power, 
of the Redeemer. In making our coun- 
try the centre of action, the source of 
light, to the remote dependencies of the 
empire, and, through them, to the whole 
world, we shall lay the solid foundations 
of success. And hence we perceive the 
necessity of redoubled exertion, to root 
the love of Religion in the hearts of our 
people, and to accustom them from their 
infancy to walk as children of light. (Eph. 
v. 8.) By perseverance in this system, 
we may ultimately be enabled to check 
the moral infection too widely diffused 
by our countrymen, who are brought, 
by the calls of professional duty or com- 


mercial enterprise, into immediate contact — 


with the heathen ; and to impress on their 
mind and their conduct the genuine cha- 
racter of Christianity; so that all who 
see them shall acknowledge them, that they 
are the seed which the Lord hath blessed. 
(Isa. }xi. 9.) 

The supposed impracticability of work- 
ing an extensive reform among a descrip- 
tion of men, more particularly exposed to 
the evils of ignorance and the seductions 
of vice, may furnish to indolence or indif- 
ference a specious pretext for inaction. 
But Charity, sustained and directed by 
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he found a native, with whom he was 
acquainted, who had been to visit the 
English settlements, and was going 
back again with the captain. He 
spake highly of the kindness of the 


captain, and of the English people ;° 


and persnaded Mowhee to persevere 
in his intention. 

At this time the ships were sur- 
rounded with canoes, which kept her 
company till she was withoutside the 
eon 
teft the ships ; and now a most me- 
lancholy farewell was taken of Mow- 
hee by his parents. The mother, in 
particular, was quite overwhelmed in 
an agony of grief. For a long time 
she refused to quit the ship ; and was, 
at length, taken away by compulsion. 

This was the last time that Mow- 
hee and. his parents ever saw one 
another. Some months after, a fatal 
epidemic sickness was brought from 
a distant part of the island. Num- 
bers caught the infection and died ; 
and, among them, the affectionate pa- 
rents of our young friend. Mowhee 
always spoke of his father as a man 
who had learned of the captain to 
worship the true God; and he trusted 
he should meet him again, to part no 
more. 

In the evenmg, the captain ealled 
Mowhee, and the other native, whose 
name was Hearry, into the cabin. 
He spake kindly to them, and bade 
them be assured of his friendship ; 


and told Mewhee that he should.in. 


future call him by the name of Tho- 
mas. : 

During this evening, the wind be« 
gan to blow very hard, and the sea 
was very tempestuous for a few days. 
Mowhee was exceedingly terrified ; 
but his countryman quieted his fears, 
by assuring him that the storm would 
not long continue, and that, in a short 
time, they would see Nerfolk Island. 
As soon as they arrived-off that island, 
a boat eame on board, with a Mr. 
Drummond, who took Mowhee and 
theother native on shore, to his own 
house. 

~The first object which engaged his 
attention and excited his astonish- 
ment, in this place, was the building 
of a brig, a sight to lim entirely new. 
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Mr. Drummond received-him with 
great kindness; and assured him, 
that if he was disposed to reside with 
him, he should be treated like one of 
his sons. 

Mr. Drummond placed him at a 
day-schoo] for near a year. Here he 
began to learn to read and write ; 
and from this period, as a token of 


- regard, he took the name of Thomas 


Drummond. 

Shortly after the whole family 
sailed for New-South-Wales. They 
landed at Sidney ; and, in February, 
1812, removed to a farm, at a village 
called Liverpool. 

During this period, it appears that. 
Mr. Drummond, and the Rev. Mr. 
G , used to explain to Mowhee 
the general principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, the meaning of going 
to church, the nature of the worship 
due to Almighty God, and the re- 
demption of man by the death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Here, to use his 
own words, he frequently was taught 
that the Son of God came into the 
world to save sinners, and that who- 
sover believed on him should inherit 
everlasting life. Mr. D. had adopted 
the pious. and venerable custom of 
having all his family and servants, 





-every Sunday evening, in his parlour. 


He heard them read portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, and then familiarly 
explained them, accerding to their 
capacities. 

Mowhee’s ordinary employment 
was in the farm; and much of his 
time was occupied in taking care of 
the sheep, and preventing their stray- 
ing to lose themselves in the woods. 
His mind, however, possessed toe 
much ardour and activity for this 
mode ef life. He described it as a. 
lonesome employment ; and, in a few 
menths;he became completely weary 
of it, and expressed to Mr. Drum-- 
mond his earnest desire to quit the 
farm, and gratify his curiosity in 
seeing more of the world. 

Just at this erisis, the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden calling at Mr. Drummond’s, 
Mohee’s desire was communicated t® 
him. He arranged an exchange, in 
consequence ; and Mowhee was re- 
moved to Parramatta. He was thus 
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placed under the protection of this 
distinguished Clergyman, and enjoy- 
ed the benefit of his prayers, exam- 
ple, and daily instruction. About this 
period he was admitted to the Chris- 
tian Church by the sacrament of Bap- 
tism. He was also introduced to the 
acquaintance of another persevering 
labourer in the missionary cause, Mr. 
Thomas Kendall. 

Mr. Kendall devoted much of his 
time to the instruction of Mowhee ; 
and a friendship was formed from this 
period, which, we trust, will survive 
the grave. | 

Mowhee appeared to be a youth of 
tender feelings. He never forgot Mr. 
Kendall’s kind attention. Whenever 
his name was mentioned, his eyes 
sparkled with tears of affection. 

When the Active sailed the next 
time to New-Zealand, Nov. 19, 1814, 
with the Rev. Mr. Marsden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendall, and others, Mowhee ac- 
companied them. On Tuesday, Dec. 
27, 1814, the Active arrived at the 
Timber District, on the south side of 
the Bay of Islands. This was the 
district to which Mowhee belonged, 
and to the chief of which he was re- 
lated. 

His interview with his relation and 
countrymen, is thus described in Mr. 
Marsden’s letter: “ Terra was an old 
man, apparently about seventy years 
of age. I went, accompanied by 
Messrs. Nicholas, Kendall, and King, 
to visit him; and took with me a 
young man (Mowhee,) about seven- 
teen years of age, who was a relation 
of the chief, and who had been almost 
nine years from New-Zealand; the 
latter part of which period he had 
lived with me in Parramatta. He 
had also lived several years with a 
Mr. Drummond, at Norfolg Island, 
who had been exceedingly kind to 
dim. When he landed on the beach, 
I found Terra sitting with some of his 
chiefs and people. He received us 
very cordially, and wept much, and 
particularly at the young man’s re- 
turn; as did many more, and some 
wept aloud.” Such was the strong 
natural affection which marked the 
character of the natives of New-Zea- 


Lf 


Mr. Marsden left him ig New-Zea 
Jand, intending that he should assist in 
the improvement of his countrymen ; 
as he had been much at Parramatta, 
and had become well acquainted with 
English manners. Having, however, 
heard much of England, and being 
possessed with an unbounded thirst 
after knowledge, he obtained permis- 
sion of his friends to visit this favoured 
island. About August, 1815, he was 
accordingly received on board the Jef- 
ferson whaler, a ship bound to this 
country. Having no. money to pay 
his passage, he came over in the 
capacity of a common sailor. The 
voyage occupied about ten months; 
and he arrived in the river Thames 
about the month of May, 1816. 

The captain of the ship, feeling him- 
self burdened with a foreigner from 
a far distant island, without friends or 
support, ard not knowing how to pro- 
vide for him, availed himseif of the 
circumstance of his having mentioned 
Mr. Kendall as connected with the 
Church Missionary Society ; and, un- 
der this impression, took Mowhee to 
the Society’s House, in Salisbury- 
Square. 

His case was immediately laid be- 
fore the Committee; and received the 
unanimous opinion, that this friendless 
stranger should be taken under the 
protection of the Society, and provid- 
ed for at its expense, till an opportu- 
nity should offer for his return to New- 
Zealand. As his friend, Mr. Kendall, 
had resided in my neighbourhood, it 
was also recommended by the Com- 
mittee, that he should be placed under 
my eye and superintendence. Mow- 
hee was accordingly brought to my 

house 0g Monday evening, June 10, 
1816. . 

Our first attention was to procure 
him board and lodging in a creditable 
family, near the Edgeware Road, a 
few doors from one of the. Charity 
Schools connected with Bentinck Cha- 


pel; the masters of which were re- . 


uested to pay him every attention in 
their power, and to take care that he 
was supplied with whatever was rea- 


sonable and expedient, and to be par- - 
ticularly careful of his acquaintance, 


Having furnished him with suitable 
46 . 
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apparel, I thensent him to a day-school 
kept by Mr. Hazard, a pious and in- 
telligent man, in the adjoining street. 
I desired that he might be imstructed 
in reading, writing, and the first rules 
of arithmetic ; and that particular at- 
tention might be paid to his religious 
instruction. I especially urged that 
he should learn to repeat the admir- 
able summary of the divine law in the 
Church Catechism, in order that ht 
might be thoroughly instructed in his 
duty to his God and to his neighbour ; 
‘jn humble hope that, through the di- 
wine blessing, he might be brought to 
examine himself by the law of God— 
by that law might attain to the know- 
ledge of his sins, be convinced of his 
fallen nature, feel the need im which 
he stood of a Saviour, ‘and, with a 

nitent and believing heart, might 
understand the design of the death of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and trust 
alone for pardon and acceptance to 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world. 

I requested also that Mr. Amies, 
one of the masters of the Bentinck 
Schools, and another friend, Mr. 
Short, would bring him with them 
to attend the worship of God at Ben- 
tinck Chapel, and see that he was 
present at the public catechising of 
the schools at the afternoon service. 

I felt the cause of this young 
stranger, from a ‘far distant land, pe- 
culiarly interesting. It struck me as 
a golden opportunity, or, rather, as 
an opportunity more precious than 
gold, not to be lost; that good was 
to be done to him now, or, perhaps, 
never; that in a few months we 
must part to meet no more on earth ; 
and, therefore, that it was an imperi- 
ous duty, the dictate of Christian 
charity, to afford him, in that com- 

ressed form which the shortness of 
his abode in ‘this country demanded, 
all the general knowledge possible. 
Our earnest desire and prayer was, 
that when ‘he returned ‘te New-Zea- 
Jand, ‘he might carry back with ‘him 
« competent acquaintance with the 
arts of civilization, ‘the general -prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, and the 
sublime truths of the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed ‘God. — 
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This was our object; and, in a 
short time, the intelligent youth am- 
ply repaid the expense and attention’ 
of the Society. 

He discovered great tenderness 
and humanity of mind, an ardent 
thirst for all useful knowledge, a per- 
fect readiness of compliance with the 
advice of his instructors, and a devout 
ambition to qualify himself to be use- 
ful in his native country. He took 
great delight in attending the house 
of God, in hearing religious conversa- 
tion, in reading profitable books, and 
in frequenting the schools. 

Occasionally, atthe Sunday Schools, 
he undertook the instruction of a elass 
of little boys, that he might learn 
how to teach the children in New- 
Zealand. 

He was particularly delighted one 
day, when I took him to visit Ben- 
tinck Girls’ School, with the praetical 
sumplicity of Dr. Bell’s system of 
education; and he thought he un- 
derstood it sufficiently to attempt to 
instruct upen that plan. 

During my annual residence at 
Drayton Beauchamp, I was prevented 
from paying him that attention which 
I earnestly wished; but IE left him 
under the care of friends, who, I 
trusted, were actuated by prineiples 





ot Christian duty, and would not be 
mattentive to their charge. 

Immediately on my return, my 
first object was to call on Mr. Ha- 
zard, and inquire how Mowhee was | 
going on. Mr. H. gave me a very 
satisfactory account of our young 
friend. I found that he had improved 
surprisingly; and that, under the 
kind attention of his imstructor, he 
had gained more information than I 
had anticipated. He had acquired a 
knowledge of the first principles of 
drawing and perspective, had done 
several of the first problems of Eu- 
clid, and had drawn various plans and 
elevations for building of houses. 
He gave me specimens of all these, 
selections of which I have presented 
to the Committee of the Church Mis- 
syonary Seciety. 

Conceiving, ‘however, that a regu- 
lar report would be more satisfactory, 
to his kind friends, L requested Mr. 
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Hazard to give me a written testi- 
mony of his general improvement. 

From this paper I have learned, 
ihat, besides the usual hours spent in 
the school, he generally occupied two 
hours in the evening in religious in- 
struction, drawing, &. He was, 
while thus engaged, all attention and 
obedience ; frequently expressing his 
anxiety to improve, that he might be 
able to instruct his countrymen, and 
that especially in the knowledge of a 
Saviour. He often declared his as- 
tonishment at the goodness of God, 
in bringing him from a state of dark- 
ness into the marvellous light of the 
Gospel. He spoke with great grati- 
tude of the instruction which he had 
received ; and often intimated his 
hopes that he should be able to assist 
Mr. Kendall when he returned. 

When asked, one day, whether he 
would like to continue in England, 
he instantly replied, with much feel- 
ing, “Ono! I can do no good here ; 
but I may do some good in my own 
country.” 

One day, after having been at my 
house, where I had shown him a col- 
lection of Indian idols; he said to Mr. 
Hazard, on his return, “ O what a 
blessing it is to be delivered from 
these vanities, to serve the living and 


irue God!” 
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In the months of October and No- 
vember he was frequently unwell. 
Mr. Hazard said to him, “ Mowhee, 
you had better stay at home a day or 
‘two, till you are better” His reply 

was, “ No, Sir ; I am never so happy 
as when at School.” 

Mr. Hazard assures me, that he 
never saw him ont of temper; and 
that on all occasions he manifested a 
spirit of humility, patience, and meek- 
ness, which would be an acquisition 
to many who bear the name of Chris- 
tian. 

Though, in general, very silent and 
reserved, he was always very commu- 
nicative with his teacher: he seemed 
to have formed a great regard for 
him and several times said to him, 
with joy sparkling in his eyes, “ QO, 
Sir, I shall often think of you, when 

71 am thousands of miles off.” 
It was very remarkable that he dig- 


covered no desire or interest as to 
any of the public sights which attract 
the pupulace. When informed, on. 
the 9th of November, that the Lord 
Mayor of London would pass through 
the streets in grand procession, at- 
tended with men in armour, music, 
flags, &c, and that it was such a sight 
as he might never see but at this 
time, he could not be prevailed or to 
walk to Westminster to witness, it. 
But if invited to go and see anew 
school—an examination of children— 
a meeting of a Society for Christian 
benevolence, the distribution of Bi- 
bles, or the support of a mission to 
the Heathen—he was all life and at» 
tention. ) 

Mr. Hazard informs me, that he 
was very regular and constant in his 
seasons tor devotion, 

Another friend, whom I requested 
to take notice of him, who brought 


him with him to chapel, and often ae- ” 


commodated him in his pew (Mr. 
niet e:" Fei me, that he 
never heard him use an improper 
word, that not a symptom of tha re 
dinary profane language of sailors 
ever escaped his lips, and that he 
never mentioned the name ef God 
but with awe and reverence. He 
seemed also very cautious in his 
words, to speak plain truth with great 
simplicity. 

One Sunday, as they were walking 
home from chapel, when the subject 
of the discourse had been the suffer- 
ings and death of the Saviour, Mn 
Short asked him if he understood 
what he had heard. Mowhee replied, 
“Yes, indeed, I did understand it ; 
and | hope I shall ever remember it, 
My pocr country is in a dark state 5 
but, at the day of judgment, this 
country will have most to answer for : 
for this country has the light shining 
before them ; and it certainly must be 
their own fault, if they walk in dark 
ness.” After a while, he added, 
“ Alas! my poor country knows no 
better; but I hope, before long, 
they will have these glorious, truths 
revealed to thent; and how happy 
shall I be, if I should be able to ree 
turn and. assist in teachipg then!” 

At another time, on Advent Sup- 
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ed prayers, were anxious to bind the 
pastor and his flock together in the 
reciprocal bond of intercessive sup- 
— to their common Father. 

e must, however, admit, that if a 
elerical incumbent labours not “ to 
turn the hearts of the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just :” does not in 
his deportment appear as a minister 
of Christ, and, on account of his sa- 
cerdotal function, a doubly responsi- 
ble steward of his intrusted tempo- 
ralities,—he not being the minister 
here described, is not included in this 
prayer. Nor is he entitled to the 
affectionate respect which St. Paul 
claims in his Epistle, wherein he ap- 
peals to God to witness the sincerity, 
simplicity, independence, purity, and 
holiness of his deportment among his 
converts. 

The gospel for the day contains 
our Lord’s reference to the works 
which he performed in attestation of 
his Messiahship, in answer to the in- 
_ quiries which the Baptist despatched 
from prison. We cannot suppose 
that he who had seen the promised 
sign point out the Saviour of the 
world, should doubt its verity. He 
asked, to remove the incredulity of 
others ; and Jesus, after he had gatis- 
fied the messengers, bore testimony 
to the divine mission of John before 
the multitude. These mutual attes- 
fations will be more properly consi- 
dered when we meditate on the nati- 
vity of that saint. 

Being now advanced to nearly the 
vigil of her Lord’s nativity, the Church 
becomes importunate in her addresses, 
and tremulous in her hope. Judg- 
ment to come, has reminded her of 
her provocations; the Scriptures liave 
directed her to a Mediator and Re- 
deemer, for whose speedy appearance 
in the spirit, as well as in the flesh, 
she eagerly supplicates; and with a 
reference to that awful day to which 
this season so peculiarly directs our 
views, she implores deliverance from 
sin, that sore hinderance to the Chris- 
tian canditate, who has started to run 
the race whose prize is a crown of 
wumiortality, 

The epistle is a brief but correct 
definition of religious joy. Whoare 
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they that deny the pleasantness of a 
religious life, combine piety with 
gloom and moroseness, and describe 
the Christian as 4 constatit, instead 
of an occasional inmate of the house 
of mourning? St, Paul invites him 
to rejoice, {6 rejoice always ; and only 
cautions him not to let his exultation 
overleap the bounds of moderation. 
Why is prayer described as a tedious 
‘and unpleasant occupation ? An Apos- 
tle, who was eminently familiar with 
holy exercises, gpeaks of it as an an- 
tidote to worldly anxities and painful 
cares; and promises those who ac- 
custom themselves to a practical de- 
pendance upon Him who seeth what 
is best for us, a “ peace which pass- 
eth all understanding.” It is not 
here meant that prayer should super- 
sede industry. St. Paul did not dic- 
tate one system of ethics at Philipp} 
and another at Thessalonica, where 
he commanded “ that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat ;” 
and at Corinth enforced his precept 
by labouring with “ his hands night 
and day,” rather than submit to have 
hia necessities supplied by others. It 
is not diligence and prudent t atone 
tion, but absorbing anxiety and restive 
resistance to God’s appointment of 
our due portion of worldly prosperity, 
from which St. Paul dissuades us, in 
a text primarily intended to regulate 
the religious feelings of his amiable 
and beloved converts, the Philippian 
church. 

On the gospel for this day (which 
is also connected with the history of 
the Baptist), we shall in this place 
only remark, that it is applicable to 
the season. Do we inquire, like the 
angels in the twenty-fourth psalm, 
who is this expected stranger, for 
whose appearance the church so- 
lernnly prepares us? An awful inha- 
bitant of the wilderness of Judea 
comes forward to tell us that he is 
His forerunner ;—and though in him- 
self so much superior to the common 
race of men as to have had his birth 
predicted, yet was he unworthy to per- 
form the most servile offices to Him 


whom he had heard proclaimed the 
well-beloved Son of God. 
We have meditated, in succession, 
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on the Christian mysteries as con- 
nected with our Saviour’s life, and 
seen him re-conducted to the Heaven 
of heavens, to “the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world 
was.” Past miracles and wonders 
prepare us to expect future, if they 
depend upon the promises of “ Him 
who hath done these great things for 
us already.” If we are convinced, by 
irrefragable evidence, that the Son of 
God was incarnate, died and rose 
from the dead, we must also believe 
the testimony which himself has given 
us; which the angels, who certified 
his ascension, confirmed ; and which 
the apostles, who were imbued with 
his spirit, continually asserted, that 
He will again return from heaven to 
judge the quick and the dead; and 
that the time of His second advent 
will be that at which the material 
world will be destroyed, like a ma- 
chine whose utility has terminated. 
In the prophetical parts of the New 
Testament, the coming of the Lord 
has various meanings, and often ap- 
plies to the impending destruction of 
the Jewish state. But when stripped 
of all figurative or allusive images, it 
is in the most express and literal 
words applied to the day of judgment. 
Our faith is somewhat startled, at 
perceiving that even in the commence- 
ment of the Christian era it was some- 
times spoken of as immediate, or fast 
approaching. The moral use of this 
uncertainty respecting its time is evi- 
dent ; mankind want every stimulant 
to divert their attention from this too 
tenderly beloved 4vorld ; and nothing 
could have kept up the expectation of 
its destruction, in those ages which 
were distant from the event, but igno- 
rance of its remoteness. On the 
other hand, so stupendous!y awful is 
the certainty,—that the necessary bu- 
siness of life would be suspended in 
the times immediately preceding it, 
did the inhabitants of the earth know 
that the hour was nigh, when all the 
labours of wisdom, policy, genius, 
and skill, would perish with the the- 
atre on which they were exhibited. 
Like the hour of our individual sum- 
mons, the death of the world is ren- 
dered to ns indefinite. 
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But with respect to the intimations 
which were given by Christ, it is evi- 
dent that his apostles miseonceived 
him, as they did his predictions of his 
own death and resurrection, by sup- 
posing that the destruction of the 
world would immediately follow the. 
ruin of their own nation. They mis- 
took the meaning of the phrase, “ this 
generation,” by supposing it limited 
to anexisting race of men; instead 
of implying what is in ether places 
called the latter days,” “the days 
of the Son of Man,” or “ these times ;” 
referring to the Christian era. In 
St. Matthew, Christ plainly told them 
that the end would not be at present ; 
and in St. Luke, that the times of the 
Gentiles must first be fulfilled. Clearer 
views were afforded them by that 
Spirit who gave them a right under- 
standing in all things; though the 
Thessaionians misunderstood St. Paul, 
who, in writing to them, fell into a 
habit which is common to a raised 
imagination; and painted that scene 
as impending, which he beheld in sure 
expectation ; but in his second let- 
ter he corrected their mistake, show- 
ing that various events must first 
take place. The oracle is not falsi- 
fied by the erroneous guesses of the 
interpreter. The last day of the 
world will come—the Lord Jesus will 
descend from Heaven—the books will 
be opened—the judgment will sit— 
the irreversible doom of mankind will 
be executed. Though nearly two 
thousand years have elapsed since 
those purposes were declared, they 

are delayed by Him in whose sight a 
thousand years are but as one day ; 
and whose promise of a Redeemer, 
though delayed for seventy genera- 
tions, was fully realized. Let us pre- 
serve this conviction, igclaned by 
the mist of sensuality, or sordid 
worldly care; unshaken by perceiv- 
ing that the menacing guesses of com- 
mentators, and the calculations of ex- 
positors, have successively proved fal- 
lacious. Can the declarations of God 
be affected by the presumption of man ? 
“Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man; no, not the angels which are 
in Heaven.” This only we know: 
Israel is still m tribulation; Pagap- 
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day, Mr. Short having asked him 
what was the design of the Redeemer’s 
coming into the world, Mowhee im- 
mediately replied, “He caine into 
the world to save sinners. Had he 
not come and suffered, you and [I 
could never have reached heaven. 
Had he not died for our sins, we 
must have perished for ever.” 

I cannot here pass over the great 
kindness of another esteemed friend, 
Mr. Coates. On my leaving Lon- 
don, I requested him also occasion- 
ally to visit Mowhee, and to explain to 
his capacity the doctrines and duties 
of our most holy religion. 1 thought 
that the instructions of persons of dif- 
ferent attainments and education 


‘might contribute, by its variety, to 


render divine truth more easy to be 
understood by our young friend. 
With my request Mr. Coates very 
kindly complied, irequently inviting 
Mowhee to spend the evening at his 
house. On these occasions he stu- 
died to excite him to diligence and 
application, in obtaining all that 
knowledge which might render him 
a fit instrument for promoting the 
civilization, and moral and religious 
instruction of his countrymen. His 
constant method of spending the even- 
ing was to desire Mowhee to read a 
chapter in the New Testament; on 
which he himself made such observa- 
tions as the subject naturally sug- 
gested, and in this manner endea- 
voured to engage Mowhee in a fami- 
Tiar conversation. On one of these 
occasions, when Mr. Coates pointed 
out the extensive blessings which he 
might be the means of conveying to 
New-Zealand, by religious instruc- 
tion, civilization, and various branches 
of useful knowledge, for which dis- 
tant generations might have cause to 
render thanks to God, his countenance 
assumed great animation, and he 
seemed to realize the prospects which 
had been opened to his view ;—but, in 
a moment, it passed away; and he 
observed, with a dejected air, “ But 
my countrymen will not attend to 
what I tell them.” 

After my return to London, I de- 
sired him, one morning, toaccompany 
to the Philologieal School, myself, 
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and the sultan Katetgerry, who is 
lately come from Tartary to acquire 
information, that he may hereafter 
benefit his countrymen. Here he 
was greatly delighted. The first 
principles of geography were ex- 
plained to him in a new and simple 
method. The longitude and latitude 
of his own country, and the probable 
employments of its,inhabitants at the 
difierent hours of the day, were 
pointed out to him. With all this 
le seemed much gratified. 

The damp and foggy weather of 
November greatly tried his constitu- 
tion. He contracted a very bad 
cough; and, for a time, contended 
with the usual symptoms of rapid 
consumption. I instantly put him 
under the care of a medical relative, 
Mr. Charles Woodd ; and, ina short 
time, was happy to find that, under 
his kind attention, all the alarming 
symptoms were completely removed. 
As it was evident, however, that this 
damp and cold atmosphere did not 
agree with him, it was judged expe- 
dient to recommend to the Society, 
that, as soon as an opportunity of- 
fered, he should return to his native 
country. 

At this period I was indulging the 
pleasing hope that Mowhee would, in 
a short time, return to New-Zealand. 
moderately qualified to instruct and 
assist bis countrymen in building their 
small houses, to improve them in ci- 
vilization and the duties of justice| 
and mercy, and to assist in teaching 
the sublime and holy truths of the 
Gospel of our God and Saviour. 

Such was our delightful contem- 
plation, when a mysterious Prov 
dence, by an unexpected event, said, 
on a sudden, Dust thow art, and unto 
dust shalt thow return / 

On Christmas Day, Mowhee com: 
plained of a great pain in his head 
and back, and was so unwell, that he 
was advised to keep at home. On 
Thursday morning, I was informed 
that his face was considerably swe 
led, and that symptoms of dysentery 
appeared. 

I was engaged that morning to at 
tend the funeral of a respected frien#, 
and proposed calling to see bim 
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my return; but the afterpart of the 
day brought on a heavy rain ; and not 
being very well, I did not venture out. 
I hed previously desired thatmedical 
aid might be immediately called in. 

On Friday morning, immediately 
after breakfast, I repaired to the house 
where he lodged. ‘The account given 
me was very alarming. 1 went up 
stairs, and the scene was the most dis- 
tressing and dreadful that I have 
ever witnessed. 

The fact was, that the whole sys- 
tem, if 1 express it rightly, was, as it 
were, decomposing. His blood was 
oozing from every pore—the mouth, 
nose, ears, and eyes, exhibited this 
awful spectacle. 

I had been told that he probably 
would not survive the poems night. 
No time, therefore, was to be lost, 
especially as delirium was appre- 
hended. 

I said, “ Mowhee, you seem very 
ill. Life is always uncertain. If it 
be the will of God, I pray that you 
may recover ; but if not, I trust you 
have got good by coming to England.” 
—He lifted up his bleeding eyes, and 
said, “ L trust, Sir, I got good to my 
soul before I came to England, when 
I was at Norfolk Island, and in New- 
Holland.” After a pause, he added, 
“ Also, since I have attended the 
school, Mr. Hazard has been very 
kind, and has taken great-pains. He 
often read the Scriptures with. me, 
and explained them.” 

I said, “I trust, my good friend, 
you are sensible of your state as a 
sinner before God.”—He shook his 
head, and replied, in his usual man- 
ner of assent, “ O yes !—O yes! very 
sensible of that.” 

I then said, “I hope all your de- 

dance for pardon and mercy at 
the hand of God is wholly and en- 
tirely built on the death and merit of 
your blessed Saviour.” He again 
shook his head, which was his ordi- 
nary custom when any thing inter- 
ested him, and replied, “OQ yes !— 
O yes!—on Him alone. He that 
believeth on Him shall have everlast- 
ing salvation.” 

I again observed, “I trust you en- 

feavgur to submit to the will of God, 
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your heavenly Father; and I hope, 
that in your presert situation, you 
feel the support and consolation of 
the Gospel of Christ.” He replied, 
“ O, Sir, I cannot express what I feel. 
I have not words; but it is in my 
imagination—it is in my thoughts.” 

Perceiving that he was greatly ex- 
hausted, and from the bleod which 
collected in his meuth, spoke with 
difficulty, I ther said, “‘ Mowhee, 
would you wish me to pray with 
your” He instantly said, ““O yes! J 
should be very glad.” . 

Accordingly, L kneeled down by his 
bed-side, and offered a short prayer. 

After prayer he thanked me very 
affectionately. , 

Soon after, as his disorder.advanced, 
he became delerious; but at’ inter- 
vals he was intelligent, and seemed at 
those periods engaged in lifting up 
his heart in prayer te God. — 

The next morning he appeared, 
for a time, a little revived; and lay 
very tranquil, resigned, and happy. 

About five in ths morning, iz of 
his attendants read by him the prayers 
of the service for the wisitation of 
the sick. He seemed to hear with 
attention, and to be whully occupied 
in prayer ; but nature was nearly ex- 
hausted. He lay in this state till 
about half past seven, when death 
closed his eyes, on the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1816, and we humbly trust, 
that mortality was swallowed up of 
life, even life everlasting / 


The two last Sundays in Advent, 
(From Mrs, West's Scriptural Essays.) 

Tix nearer we approach to the 
feast of the Nativity of Christ, the 
more doés our liturgy admit light and 
comfort into the offices. 

The collect, epistle, and gospel, di- 
rect our attention to the stewards of 
the mysteries of God. These, in the 
scriptural sense, are our regularly 
appointed ministers ; from whum if is 
now, unhappily; so frequently the 
practice of those who claim the praise 
of being more active labourers in 
Christ’s vineyard, to alienate our 
minds. Far different were the views 
of the framers of our liturgy, who, 
by frequent ejaculations. and prescrip. 
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ed prayers, were anxious to bind the 
pastor and his flock together in the 
reciprocal bond of intercessive sup- 
eo to their common Father. 

e must, however, admit, that if a 
elerical incumbent labours not “ to 
turn the hearts of the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just :” does not in 
his deportment appear as a minister 
of Christ, and, on account of his sa- 
cerdotal function, a doubly responsi- 
ble steward of his intrusted tempo- 
ralities—he not being the minister 
here described, is not included in this 
prayer. Nor is he entitled to the 
affectionate respect which St. Paul 
claims in his Epistle, wherein he ap- 
peals to God to witness the sincerity, 
simplicity, independence, purity, and 
holiness of his deportment among his 
converts. 

The gospel for the day contains 
our Lord’s reference to the works 
which he performed in attestation of 
his Messiahship, in answer to the in- 
_ quiries which the Baptist despatched 
from prison. We cannot suppose 
that he who had seen the promised 
sign point out the Saviour of the 
world, should doubt its verity. He 
asked, to remove the incredulity of 
others; and Jesus, after he had gatis- 
fied the messengers, bore testimony 
to the divine mission of John before 
the multitude. These mutual attes- 
fations will be more properly consi- 
dered when we meditate on the nati- 
vity of that saint. 

Being now advanced to nearly the 
vigil of her Lord’s nativity, the Church 
becomes importunate in her addresses, 
and tremulous in her ho Judg- 
ment to come, has reminded her of 
her provocations; the Scriptures have 
directed her to a Mediator and Re- 
deemer, for whose speedy appearance 
in the spirit, as well as in the flesh, 
she eagerly supplicates; and with a 
reference to that awful day to which 
this season so peculiarly directs our 
views, she implores deliverance from 
sin, that sore hinderance to the Chris- 
tian canditate, who has started to run 
the race whose prize is a crown of 
iumortality, 

The epistle is a brief but correct 
definition of religious joy. Whoare 
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they that deny the pleasantness of a 
religious life, combine piety with 
gloom and moroseness, and describe 
the Christian as a constant, instead 
of an occasional inmate of the house 
of mourning? St, Paul invites him 
to rejoice, (6 rejoice always ; and only 
cautions him not to let his exultation 
overleap the bounds of moderation. 
Why is prayer described as a tedious 
-and unpleasant occupation ? An Apos- 
tle, who was eminently familiar with 
holy exercises, gpeaks of it as an an- 
tidote to worldly anxities and painful 
cares; and promises those who ac- 
custom themselves to a practical de- 
pendance upon Him who seeth what 
is best for us, a “ peace which pass- 
eth all understanding.” It is not 
here meant that prayer should super- 
sede industry. St. Paul did not dic- 
tate one system of ethics at Philippi 
and another at Thessalonica, where 
he commanded “ that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat ;” 
and at Corinth enforced his precept 
by labouring with “ his hands night 
and day,” rather than submit to have 
hia necessities supplied by others. It 
is not diligence and prudent precau- 
tion, but ating anxiety and restive 
resistance to God’s appointment of 
our due portion of worldly prosperity, 
from which St. Paul dissuades us, in 
a text primarily intended to regulate 
the religious feelings of his amiable 
and beloved converts, the Philippian 
church. 

On the gospel for this day (which 
is also connected with the history of 
the Baptist), we shall in this place 
only remark, that it is applicable to 
the season. De we inquire, like the 
angels in the twenty-fourth psalm, 
who is this expected stranger, for 
whose appearance the church so- 
lemnly prepares us? An awful inha- 
bitant of the wilderness of Judea 
comes forward to tell us that he is 
His forerunner ;—and though in him- 
self so much superior to the common 
race of men as to have had his birth 
predicted, yet was he unworthy to per- 
form the most servile offices to Him 


whom he had heard proclaimed the 
well-beloved Son of God. 


We have meditated, in successivn, 
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on the Christian mysteries as con- 
nected with our Saviour’s life, and 
seen him re-conducted to the Heaven 
of heavens, to “the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world 
was.” Past miracles and wonders 
prepare us to expect future, if they 
depend upon the promises of “ Him 
who hath done these great things for 
us already.” If we are convinced, by 
irrefragable evidence, that the Son of 
God was incarnate, died and rose 
from the dead, we must also believe 
the testimony which himself has given 
us; which the angels, who certified 
his ascension, confirmed ; and which 
the apostles, who were imbued with 
his spirit, continually asserted, that 
He will again return from heaven to 
judge the quick and the dead; and 
that the time of His second advent 
will be that at which the material 
world will be destroyed, like a ma- 
chine whose utility has terminated. 

In the prophetical parts of the New 
Testament, the coming of the Lord 
has various meanings, and often ap- 
plies to the impending destruction of 
the Jewish state. But when stripped 
of all figurative or allusive images, it 
is in the most express and literal 
words applied to the day of judgment. 
Our faith is somewhat startled, at 

rceiving that even in the commence- 
ment of the Christian era it was some- 
times spoken of as immediate, or fast 
approaching. ‘The moral use of this 
uncertainty respecting its time is evi- 
dent ; mankind want every stimulant 
to divert their attention from this too 
tenderly beloved @orld ; and nothing 
could have kept up the expectation of 
its destruction, in those ages which 

were distant from the event, but igno- 
rance of its remoteness. On the 
other hand, so stupendous!y awful is 
the certainty,—that the necessary bu- 
sinees of life would be suspended in 
the times immediately preceding it, 
did the inhabitants of the earth know 
that the hour was nigh, when all the 
Jabours of wisdom, policy, genius, 
and skill, would perish with the the- 
atre on which they were exhibited. 
Like the hour of our individual sum- 
mons, the death of the world is ren- 
dered to ns indefinite. 
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But with respect to the intimations 
which were given by Christ, it is evi- 
dent that his apostles misconceived 
him, as they did his predictions of his 
own death and resurrection, by sup- 
posing that the destruction of the 
world would immediately follow the 
ruin of their own nation. They mis- 
took the meaning of the phrase, “ this 
generation,” by supposing it limited 
to anexisting race of men; instead 
of implying what is in other places 
called ‘the latter days,” “the days 
of the Son of Man,” or “ these times ;” 
referring to the Christian era. In 
St. Matthew, Christ plainly told them 
that the end would not be at present ; 
and in St. Luke, that the times of the 
Gentiles must first be fulfilled. Clearer 
views were afforded them by that 
Spirit who gave them a right under- 
standing in all things; though the 
Thessalonians misunderstood St. Paul, 
who, in writing to them, fell into a 
habit which is common to a raised 
imagination; and painted that scene 
as inipending, which he beheld in sure 
expectation; but in his second let- 
ter he corrected their mistake, show- 
ing that various events must first 
take place. The oracle is not falsi- 
fied by the erroneous guesses of the 
interpreter. The last day of the 
world will come—the Lord Jesus will 
descend from Heaven—the books will 
be opened—the judgment will sit— 
the irreversible doom of mankind will 
be executed. Though nearly two 

thousand years have elapsed since 
those purposes were declared, they 
are delayed by Him in whase sight a 
thousand years are but as one day ; 
and whose promise of a Redeemer, 
though delayed for seventy genera- 
tions, was fully realized. Let us pre- 


serve this conviction, unclouded by 


the mist of sensuality, or sordid 
worldly care; unshaken by perceiv- 
ing that the menacing guesses of com- 
mentators, and the calculations of ex- 
positors, have successively proved fal- 
lacious. Can the declarations of God 
be affected by the presumption of man ? 
“ Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man; no, not the angels which are 
in Heaven.” This only we know: 
Israel is still m tribulation; Pagap- 
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ism exists; Antichrist is active, even 
in a three-fold state of warfare ;— 
therefore, “ the times of the Gentiles 
are not fulfilled.” 

The annihilation of the earth by 
fire is positively asserted by our Sa- 
viour, St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. 
John. Its former partial destruction 
by a deluge, of which geology affords 
ocular demonstration, renders the 
event probable. That was an awa- 
kening judgment; but many of the 
purposes of its creation were then un- 
fulfilled; this will be deferred till all 
are accomplished. In its present de- 
ranged state, the earth could not be 
adapted to holy and happy inhabit- 
ants. Whether from its ashes a 
new and beautiful world will arise ; 
whether the wretched exiles from 
Heaven will be doomed to inhabit its 
ruins; whether it will resolve tochaos, 
and be a blank in creation, we are for- 
bidden to inquire. 

But a scene iniivitely more inter- 
esting to the inhabitants of the earth, 
than the exhaustation of her boiling 
deeps, or the disappearance of her 
molten mountains, will succeed; 


namely, the eternal determinatian of 


their individual fates. How the 
thoughts of every heart will be dis- 
closed, every word repeated, every 
action investigated, we know not. 
The objection concerning the length 
of time which this scrutiny will take 
is invalid, because the great audit will 
not begin till the angel has declared 
“ that there shall be time no longer.” 
Of the result we are fully informed ; 
for the justice of God in his dealings 
with man will be made apparent; 
the secret good works of his faithful 
servants will be proclaimed aloud ; 
the pretended virtues of those who 
defied his authority, or disobeyed his 
laws, will be divested of their false 
lustre ; they will even be compelled 
to admit the justice of the sentence 
which condemns them, “and these 
shall so away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eter- 
nal.” 

On the definiteness of these terms 
we dare not argue. The learned 
agree, that the original word, imply- 
ing duration, is in either case positive 


and express. Who is there that would 
abridge the happiness of Heaven, by 
lintiting it even to millions of years f 
Who is there that dare say, that the 
torturing flames of Tophet shall last 
no longer? And, on the other hand, 
who can assert, that Heaven is beyond 
the reach of God’s power, or Hell not 
within the limits of his mercy ? 

But anxious man wishes for what 
nd man can assure, a positive repeal 
af the sentence of perpetual misery ; 
am asks, if a good and righteous God 
will continue to panish, when the re- 
formation of the offender is by his own 
sentence impracticable? We might 
reply, that the divine government ex- 
tends over thousands of worlds, and 
that every part of its economy is in- 
volved in reciprocal relations. We 
know, that angels of the highest or- 
der sinned in Heaven; and that the 
hlood-shedding of the Son of God was 
necessary to procure for sinners of 
mankind a state of probation, and a 
promise of grace. The eternal en- 
nity of God to sin, illustrated by ter- 
rible examples of punishment, may 
be salutary, nay, even necessary, to 
keep sin and sorrow from the new 
Jerusalem. Of this we may be as- 
sured, that the terrors of the Lord are 
not denounced against infirmity, but 
obduracy. “ They are meant. to 
preserve the innocent from guilt, and 
to convince those who have trans- 
gressed of the immediate necessity of 
repentance. It is not by one act of 
wackedness that the beneficent Father 
of the universe will be for ever alien- 
ated from his creatures, or infinite 
mercy kindled to everlasting anger ; 
but by crimes deliberately committed 
against the admonitions of grace and 
the convictions of conscience; by a 
life spent in guilt, and concluded 
without repentance.” They who so 
far meditate on the threatenings of 
God, as to make them influential on 
their conduct, may depend upon his 
grage, to preserve them from experi- 
encing their tremendous results. 

Of the nature and intenseness of 
future punishments, our present or- 
gans can form no conception ; for as 
they are only adapted to the present 
life, they must be equally ra ame 
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to determine how in juture they may 
become susceptible of Almighty mer- 
ey, or of Almighty wrath. A body 
capable of suflering intense and end- 
less torment, without being destroyed 
—or a mind gnawed with the anguish 
of eternal despair, yet »without be- 
coming obtuse in its feelings,—are 
equally to us inconceivable. Yet we 
should not discard the material ima- 
ges which Scripture applies to the 
tuture residence of sinners, as figura- 
tive and metaphorical. Are not the 
impenitent threatened with the wrath 
of God; and can any thing be too 
terrible to be included in that tre- 
mendous denunciation, applied to a 
body and a soul alike susceptible and 
eternal ? 

The moral design of these revela- 
tions concerning the future world is 
obvious; and, unhappily, their too 
frequent inefficacy is equally apparent. 
Beset by objects of sight, we forget 
the things that are unseen. We bar- 
ter the safety of our souls, for what 
our secret convictions, and the expe- 
rience of others, tell us is transient, 
delusive, and worthless. How shall 
we emmncipate our minds from the 
seductions ©. amusement, and the 
slavery of business? By frequent re- 
tirement from the bustle of life, and 
by a regular use of those appointed 
means of grace, which teach us to re- 
member, that we are here pilgrims 
hastening to an unseen world. Among 
these, let us especially attend to a 
constant and serious observance of 
the Lord’s Day ; that weekly division 
of time, which perpetually reminds 
us that it will end in eternity. 

Let us consider the events of the 
last week on this day of leisure ; and 
the recollection will lead to the most 
useful species of knowledge, . self-ac- 
quaintance. But to acquire this, a 
man must not meditate on his gains, 
lossess, and expectations ; nor on kis 
adroitness, his deserts, or the injuries, 
real and supposed, which have irri- 
tated and roused his feelings. His 
eyes must be fixed on his temptations, 
trials, and offences ; and his attention 
directed to ascertain how far he has 
fallen short of that moral standard by 
which he metes his neighbour’s ac- 
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tions. His frequent lapses will prove 
his natural insufficiency; and that 
discovery, firmly impressed upon his 
mind, will soen familiarize him with 
the energy of prayer. He will find 
that he wants assistance ; that he re- 
quires a Spiritual Friend, a Redeem- 
er, a Mediator, and a Sanctifier. Let 
him but persevere in strictly prohi- 
biting the intrusion of worldly thoughts 
on this day hallowed by his Creator’s 
rest, the resurrection of Christ, and 
the descent of the sanctifying Spirit ; 
and he will go on from strength to 
strength, till he determines, that “ one 
day spent in the courts of the Lord is 
hetter than a thousand.” “ All ideas 
influence our conduct with more or 
less force, as they are more or less 
strongly impressed on the mind ; and 
they are more or less strongly im- 
pressed on the mind, as they are more 
frequently recollectod and renewed.” 

Unquestionably, supernatural sup- 
plies of grace are conveyed in holy 
ordinances ; but we should always re- 
member, that if we omit the exercise 
and intense application of our facul- 
ties, our souls are compared to that 
barren vineyard which divine forbear- 
ance long spared, and mercy culti- 
vated; but which only a miracle that 
would annihilate free will could make 
productive. “ Almighty and merci- 
ful God, guide us by thy gracious fa- 
vour, and further us by thy continual 
help; and in the hour of death and 
aay of judgment good Lord deliver 
us ! 


Extract from a Sermon preached at 
St. John’s Cathedral, in Calcutta, 
on the 13th April, 1815, &c. Xe. 
By T. F. Middleton, D. D. Bishop 
of Calcutta. . 


Bor in another view of the dis- 
pensations of Providencce, I am to 
urge you ‘to seek the Lord.’ It was 
foretold by Noah, that ‘God should 
enlarge Japhath, and he should dwelt 
in the tents of Shem.* How amply 
and how clearly has this prophecy 
been fulfilled! How hath Japhath, 
the ancestor of Europeans, been en- 
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larged by their establishment at dif- 
ferent periods among the descendants 
of Shem, the father of the nations 
of Asia! but most signally in that 
widely extended dominion, which 
hath been given by Providence to a 
distant island in the West. But the 
gifts of God, whether national or per- 
sonal, carry with them corresponding 
obligations. We greatly err, if we 
imagine that empire is conferred upon 
nations merely to gratify their ava. 
rice or their ambition ; we should ra- 
ther apprehend, that if the tree bear 
not fruit, it will be cut down, as cum- 
bering the ground.* But we hope 
that the period may yet arrive, when 
the nations which surround us shall 
have derived from our intercourse, 
benefits, which the vicissitudes of the 
world, and the revolutions of empires, 
shall not be able to efface. Qaur le- 
sislature has humanely declared, that 
‘it is the duty of our country to pro- 
mote the interest and the happiness of 
its subjects in useful knowledge, and 
in moral and religious improvement ;’t 
preserving, however, a strict regard 
to those principles of toleration, which 
are inseparable from the spirit of the 
Gospel. Under these restrictions, 
what a field is open to benevolence, 
and how powerful are the motives by 
which it is impelled! Who of us has 
not. been struck with horror at the 
exhibition >of the last few days Pt 
What Christian has not praised the 
Disposer of events, that he is blessed 
with a knowledge of the Gospel? 
How deeply has he felt the truth of 
that declaration of his Saviour, ‘ my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light !’§ 
With what gratitude does he reflect, 
that ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient 
satisfaction hath been once made for 
the sins of the whole world!’ and 
how ardently does he wish, that to all 
the world this saving truth were 
known! Then would pilgrimages and 
penances, and self-inflicted tortures, 
and all the modes of individual expia- 
tion, fall into disuse, and men would 
adopt a reasonable service. ‘They 
would ‘ repent, and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
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sion af sins ;) and they would worship 
their Maker in the spirit of truth.’ 
For this glorious consummation we 
must patiently and humbly wait; in 
the mean time, recollecting the part 
which in the scheme of Povidence is 
assigned to ourselves. It was said, 
by an early apologist of our religion, 
that ‘ the Christian is the same every- 
where ;** meaning, that wherever. 
his fot may be cast, he professes the 
same faith, and acts upon the same 
conviction. In the second century, 
no doubt, this praise was well-merited 
and just: we might even conceive 
that Christians, living among Geatile 
nations, were, if possible, more cir- 
cumspect in their behaviour on that 
very account; they would feel that 
they had to support the character of 
Christ’s religion, and to establish its 
efficacy in retorming the morals and 
the hearts of men. It were too much 
to affirm, that Christianity, even 
where it is most free from corruption 
and decay, still retains all the marks 
of its early vigour; and still less 
ground is there to believe, that Chris- 
tians, in their intercouse with the un- 
converted, regard themselves as living 
under a heavier responsibility. It is, 
however, most awfully important, 
circumstanced as we are here, that 
we should exceed that measure of 
Christian righteousness, which, in the 
laxity} of the times, is frequently 
thought suflicient : adegenerate Chris- 
tianity will make but few converts 
from an inveterate and strongiy forti- - 
fied superstition. Let immoral habits, 
however common, and in whatever 
form they subsist among us, be re- 
nounced :—let the day of rest be 
generally, not partiality, dedicated to 
God :—let the public worship be re- 
gularly, not occasionally, attended, 
when there is no reasonable impedi- 
ment:—let it be seen, that we have 
a religion and a Church :—let its 
ministers, of whatever rank, where 
they act worthily of their sacred cal- 
ling, be had in reverence and esteem : 
—let charitable institutions be multi- 
plied, and, where they are applicable, 
extended beyond our owt pale :—let 
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it be manifest, that the Gospel regards 
as “of one blood all the nations of 
the earth :—let us cultivate a friendly 
and instructive intercourse with those 
who acknowledge our superior advant- 
ages :—let useful arts be introduced 
and encouraged :—and let the eviden- 
ces of our religion, the only religion 
which has evidences to produce, be 
exhibited in their simplest form :— 
imdividual duty does not extend be- 
yond these limits; but having dis- 
charged it thus far, we may, without 
presumption, commit the issue unto 


God. 
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whe VIDYALAYA, OR HINDOO COLLEGE OF 
CALCUTTA. 


Tuts Institation is remarkable, as being 
the first which has been formed for Eng- 
lish Instruction, prejected, superintended, 
and supperted, by the Natives themselves. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
Heritable Governors: 


Dhee Raj Portal Chund Buhadoor, 
Zemindar of Burdwan 

Gopee Mohun Thakoor 

Directors for the current year, 1816-17. 
Baboo Gunganarein Doss. 
Baboo Radhamadub Bonerjee. 
Baboo Joykishun Sing. 
Baboo Gopee Mohun Deb. 
Huree Mohun Thakoor. 


European Secretary ; 
Lieutenant F. Irvine. 
Native Secretary: — 
Baboo Buddeenath Mookerjce. 
RULES OF THE COLLEGE. 


These Rules were approved by the Sub- 
scribers, at a Meeting held August 27, 
1816. 

Tuition. 

1. The primary object of this Institu- 
tion is, the tuition of the sons of respect- 
able Hindoos, in the English and Indian 
Languages, and in the Literature and 
Scieace of Europe and Asia. 

2. The admission of Pupils shall be left 
to the discretion of the Managers of the 
Institution. 

3. The College shall include a School 
(Pathal_) and. an Academy (Maha Path- 
sali.) The former to be established im- 
mediately; the latter as soan as may be 
practicable. 

4. In the School shall be taught English 
and Bengulee, Reading, Writing Gram- 
mar, and Arithmetic, by the improved 
method of instruction. The Persian Lan- 
guage may also be taught in the Schoo!, 
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until the Academy be established, as far 
as shall be found convenient. 

5. In the Academy, besides the study 
of such la ges as cannot be so con- 
veniently taught im the School, instruction 
shall be given in History, Geography, 
Chronology, Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and other Sciences. 

6. The Managers will determine at 
what age Students shall be admitted to 
the School and Academy. The English 
Languages shall not be taught to Boys 
under eight years of age, without the per- 
mission of the Managers in each particular 
instance. 

7. Public Examination shall be held 
at stated times, to be fixed by the Mana+ 
gers ; and Students who particularly dis- 
uinguish themselves, shall receive hono- 
rary rewards. 

8. Boys who are distinguished in the 
School for proficiency and good conduct, 
shall, at the discretion of the Managers, 
receive further instruction in the Acade- 
my, free of charge. Hf the Funds of the 
Institution should not be sufficient to de- 
fray the expense, benevolent individuals 
shall be invited to contribute the amount. 

9. When a Student is about to leave 
either the School or the Academy, a cers 
tificate shall be given him, under the sig- 
nature of the Superintendents; statin 
the period during which he has studied, 
the subjects of his studies, aud the profi- 
ciency made by him; with such particu- 
lars of his name, age, parentage, and place 
of residence, as may be requisite to iden- 
tify him. 

Funds and Privileges. 


10. There shall be two distinct Funds ; 
to be denominated the “ College Fund,” 
and the “ Education Fund;” for which 
separate subscription-books shall be open. 
ed: and all persons who have already sub- 
scribed to this Institution, shall be at 
liberty to direct an appropriation of their 
seeps to either fund, or partly to 

oth. 

11. The object of the College Fund is, 
to form a charitable foundation for tlie 
advancement of learning, and in aid of 
the Education Fund. Its ultimate pur- 
pose will be, the purchase of ground, and 
construction of suitable buildings there- 
upon, for the permanent use of the Col. 
lege ; as well as to provide all necessary 
articles of furniture, books, a philesophicat 
apparatus, and whatever else may be re- 
quisite for the full accomplishment of the 
objects of the Institution. In the mean 
time, until a sufficient sum be raised for 
erecting a College, the contributions to 
this fund may be applied, as far as requi- 
site, to the payment of house-rent, and 
any other current expenditures on account 
of the College. 

12. The amount subscribed to the Edu- 
cation Fund shall be appropriated to the 
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education of pupils, and the expense of 
tuition. 

13. Al) subscribers will be expected to 
pay the amount of their contributions to 
the Treasurer, either at the time of sub- 
scription, or, at the latest, within a month 
from that time; the payment to be made 
in cash; or what the Treasurer may con- 
sider equivalent to cash. 

14. All subscribers to the College 
Fund, before the 2lst day of May, 1817, 
being the Anniversary of the day on which 
it was agreed to establish this Institution, 
shall be considered Founders of the Col- 
lege; and their names shall be recorded as 
such, with the amount of their respective 
contributions. The highest single con- 
tributor at the close of the period above 
mentioned, viz. on the 20th day of May, 
1817, shall be recorded Chief Founder of 
the College: and all persons contributing 
separately the sum of 5000 rupees, and 
upward, shall be classed next, and distin- 
guished as Principal Founders. Under 
their subscriptions shall be registered 
those of the other Subscribers to the Col- 
lege Fund; arranged according to the 
amount contributed by each individual, 
and the dates of subscription. 

15. Every single contributor of 5000 
rupees, and upwards, to the College Fund, 
before the aggregate sum of a lack anda 
half of sicca-rupees may have been sub- 
scribed to that Fund, shall be an Herita- 
ble Governor of the College. He shall be 
entitled, oi payment of his subscription, 
to act in person, or by an appointed 
Deputy, as a Member of the Committee 
of Managers. He may leave his office of 
Heritable Governor, with all its privileges, 
by a written will or other document, to 
any of his sons or other individual of his 
thmily, whom he may wish to succeed 
thereto on his demise. Should he fail 
thus to appoint a successor, his legal 
heirs shall be at liberty to nominate any 
one of his family to succeed him. Should 
a question arise among them concerning 
the right of succession, it shall be deter- 
inined by the Managers. 

16. Subscribers to the Cojlege Fund, 
who are not Governors, and whose joint 
or separate subscriptions to it, (made be- 
fore a lack and a half of sicca-rupees shall 
have been contributed to it,) shall col- 
lectively amount to 5000 rupees, shall be 
entitled to elect any one of their number 
to be a Director of the College. After 
paying their subscriptions, amounting to 
5000 rupees, they shall transmit a writ- 
ten notification to the Secretary of the 
Committee of Managers, bearing their 
respective seals or signatures, and speci- 
fying the name and designation of the 
person elected by them to be a Director 
fur the current year. A statement of their 
several contributions to the College Fund 
@hull also accompany thte notification, or 
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be included in it, for the purpose of show- 
ing their title to make the election. 

17. The persons so elected, after the re- 
gularity of their election has been verified 
by the Committee of Managers, shall be 
considered Directors till the 2ist day of 
May next; on or before which date a 
similar election and notification to the 
Secretary shall be made for the ensuing 
year, and so on successively from year to 
year. Provided, however, that, on the 
death of any joint or separate Subscriber, 
the* privilege of election shall be consi- 
dered extinct with respect to his propor- 
tion of a joint subscription, or the amount 
of any separate subscription made by him, 
and included in the aggregate sum of 
5000 rupees, which must consequently be 
supplied by an additional contribution, or 
the union of an additional Subscriber, in 
order to maintain the privilege of electing 
a Director for the ensuing year. 

18. An individual contribution of 5000 
rupees, and upwards, to the College Fund, 
made subsequent to the aggregate sub- 
scription of a lack and a half of sicca- 
rupees to that fund, shall not entitle the 
contributor to become an Heritable Go- 
vernor; but he shall be a Governor for 
life; and be entitled, on payment of his 
subscription, to act in person, or by an 
appointed deputy, as a Member of the 
Committee of Managers, during his life. 

19. The Managers will determine what 
shall be the privileges, with regard to the 
election of Annual Directors, to be en- 
joyed by the contributors to the College 
Fund, of further sums of money subscribed 
after the completion of a lack and a half 
of sicca-rupees. ' 

20. The subscription to the Education 
Fund shall be restricted, for the present, 
to the admission of One Hundred Scholars 
into the School of the Institution ; that 
being calculated to be the greatest num- 
ber which can be admitted during the 
first year, without detriment to the good 
order of the School and the progress of 
the Scholars. The subscription will, how- 
ever, be extended, as soon as a greater 
number can be admitted. 

21. A Subscriber of 400 sicca-rupees 
to the Education Fund shall be entitled to 
send a Pupil to receive instruction in the 
School, free of any expense, for the term 
of four years. The subscription, witha 
corresponding privilege, may also be 
made for any shorter period,’ not being 
Jess than one year, at the rate of 120 ru- 
pees per annum. 

22. If the Pupil, for whose tuition a 
subscription shall have been made, be 
found, on examination, qualified to leave 
the School before the expi#ation of the 
period subscribed for, he shall be entitled 
to receive a proportion of the sum paid by 
his patron, corresponding with the term 
unexpired. 
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23. If a Pupil die before the expiration 
of the period subscribed for, his patron 
may, at his option, send another for the 
unexpired term, or receive back a pro- 
portion of his subscriptien, or have a pro- 
portionate credit in making a new sub- 
scription. 

24. In all calculations of time relative 
te the Education Fund, the English Ca- 
lendar shall he observed; aml fractional 
parts of a month shall not be reckoned 
against the Institution. 

25. Any number of contributors to the 
Education Fund, (not being Governors,) 
before the completion of One Hundred 
Scholarships mentioned in the 20th Ar- 
ticle, and the aggregate of whose gub- 
scriptions may amount to 5000 rupees, 
shall have the same privilege of electing 
an Annual Director as is given by the 
16th and 17th Articles to Substribers of 
the same amount to the Coilege Fund; 
except that their privilege, instead of ex- 
tending to the life of the Subscriber, shall 
be restricted to the period for which the 
subscription is made. With this limita- 
tion of privilege, they may also unite with 
Subscribers to the College Fund, in elect- 
meg Directors. 


Government. 


26. The Government of the College shail 
be vested in a Committee of Managers, 
to consist of Heritable Governors, Gover- 
nors for life, and Annual Directors, or their 
respective Duputies. 

27. The Managers shall possess full 
powers to carry into effect the whole 
of the Rules now established. ‘They may 
also pass additional Rules. 

28. The Managers shall be Trustees of 
the Funds, and shall be empowered to 
issue any requisite instructions to the 
Treasurer ; as well as to pass all accounts 
of receipts and disbursements, after caus- 
ing the same to be audited in such man- 
ner ag may be found most efficient. 

29. The Committee of Managers will 
appoint an European Secretary and Na- 
tive Assistant Secretary, who shall also be 
Superintendents of the Coliege, under the 
direction and control of the Committee. 
The appointment and removal of Teach- 
ers, and all other Officers, whom it may 
be necessary to employ in any department 
of the College, shall be vested in the 
Managers. 

30. The ardinary Meetings of the Ma- 
nagers shall be held on stated days, and 
as often as' may be found necessary. 
When extraordinary Meetings may be re- 
quisite, they shall be convened by the Se- 
cretaries. The attendance of at least 
three Members shall be regired to con- 
stitute a Meeting on commen occasions ; 
and when a new Rule, or the abolition of 
an existing Rule, is to be considered, no- 
ti@e stall be given to alj the Members; 
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or their Deputies, in or near Caleutta, 
that a full attendance of the Committee 
may be obtained. 

31. All questions shall be determined 
by a majority of voices of those present. 

32. Any Member of the Committee, 
who, from not residing in Calcutta or its 
vicinity, or from any other cause, may be 
unable to attend its Meetings in person, 
may, by a Letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary, appoint a fit person, residing in Cal- 
cutta or its suburbs, to actas his deputy ; 
and such person, if approved by the Com- 
mittee, shall be entitled to attend a Meet- 
ing, and vote on all questions before it, 
in like manner as the Member represented 
by him. 

33. The Managers may delegate to-one, 
two, or more of their number, any par- 
ticulur duty which can be more conveni- 
ently performed by such delegation; and 
are empowered to direct and execute all 
mutters of details, not specially provided 
for by the Rules now established, in such 
manner as they may judge best for the 
Institution entrusted to them. 

34 There shall be an Annual General 
Meeting of the Subscribers, at which a 
Report shall be made to them of the state 
of the funds and progress of the Institu- 
ten. 


The following Account of a recent 
Visitation and Charge of Dr. Law, 
(Brother of Lord Lllenborough) 
Bishop of Chester, appears in an 
English Paper. 


YesTerpay se’ennight the Right 
Rev. Dr. Gro. Henry Law, Lord 
Bishop of this Diocess, held his Visi~- 
tation in Nantwich, when he con 
firmed nearly 900 males, and upwards 
of 1000 females, in the Parish Church. 
On this occasion, the Right Rev. the 
Diocesan delivered his charge tothe 
Clergy, of which (as we understand 
it is similar to what he has delivered 
throughout the Diocess,) the follow.» 
ing is an outline -— 

His Lordship, after stating that 
many advantages accrued from a fre- 
quent Visitation of the Diocess, ex- 
pressed his warmest approbation of 
the meritorious exertions of the 
Clergy, in support of “ the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
and “the National System of Reli- 
gious Education ;” and observed, that 
his sevttiments declared at his first 
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Visitation, respecting tliese and other 
institutions, remained unaltered.* 

He then explained the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian Religion, 
and the distinguishing tenets ofthe 
Church of England, observing, em- 
phatically, that we are justified solely 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
and by faith in him, and not by our 
own works; but that the latter al- 
ways accompany the former, and are 
evidences of its éxistence. He par- 
ticularly insisted upon the inefficacy 
of faith, unless accompanid by that 
holiness without which © no man shall 
see the Lord.” He proceeded to re- 
fute a charge frequently made against 
the Ministers of the Church, of sub- 
stituting Ethical discussions for Evan- 
gelical discourses, by showing, that 
the pure morality of the Gospel is 
explained and enforced in the pulpits 
of the establishment, and that our Sa- 
viour’s sermon upon the Mount is a 
most excellent model for ours. 

His Lordship next took a luminous 
and comprehensive view of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines of Predestination, 
and its consequent Final Persever- 
ance; and while he showed, in the 
most interesting and eloquent man- 
ner, its inconsistency with the princi- 
ples of revealed truth, and its ten- 
dency to sap the foundations of moral 
obligation, and of man’s responsi- 
bility, his charity led him to avow 
his belief in the piety and sincerity of 
many who believed and preached 
those doctrines. “To those,” said 
his Lordship, * who are not of us,— 
to those, all forbearance, and tolera- 
tion, and respect, ought to be shown ; 
for, if adversaries, they are fair and 
open ones.” 

He then made some pertinent and 
striking remarks on the conduct of 
such as, professing themselves Mi- 
nisters of the Establishment, and 
exclusively assuming the character 
of Evangelical, are secretly under- 
mining the fabric they profess to 
support. 





* in his former charge, the Bishop advocated the 
National Society, founded. on Dr. Bell's System, in 
which there js religious imstruction, in preference to 
* the Laneastrian System ;” and the Society for Promot- 
@e Christian Knowledge, in preference to the British 
x Fotvign Bible Society. 
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His Lordship most ably vindicated 
the Church of England from the 
charge of maintaining unconditional 
Salvation, most satisfactory proving 
it to be as contrary to her doctrines 
as to reason and Scripture. 

His Lordship then proceeded to call 
the attention of the Clergy to the im- 
portance of an effective manner of 
reading the Liturgy, and while he was 
impressed with an opinion of its supe- 
riority to all extemporaneous effu- 
sions, he observed, that from the con- 
tinued and frequent recurrence of the 
same sentiments, expressed in the 
same words, if read in a hasty, care- 
less, negligent manner, it must fail 
of effecting the results it isso admira- 
bly calculated to produce. 

He enlarged upon the necessity of 
a warm, serious, and affectionately 
impressive delivery ; justly inferring, 
that when the Minister appears cold, 
lifeless, and unconcerned, the hearers 
will remain so too. ‘To the apparent 
warmth, sincerity, and concern, of 
extemporary preachers, his Lordship 
imputed their success in drawing 
large congregations. Enthusiasm will 
ever be active, and the reveries of 
mysticism will not cease to attract 
the ignorant. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered that 
folly will always admire what it does 
not understand. 

His Lordship considered preaching, 
however as only a part, though an 
important part, of the duty of the Mi. 
nister of Christ ; and expatiated in a 
beautiful manner on the advantages 
arising from an unrestrained inter- 
course and communication with his 
parishioners. From an affectionate 
concern for their temporal as well as 
spiritual welfare, he would be en- 
deared to them as a friend, to whom 
they might look up for consolation, 
advice, and assistance. On this sub- 
ject his Lordship was particularly 
eloquent and impressive, and, we 
have no doubt, powerfully aroused 
the feelings of his audience. 
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